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THE SMUGGLER.* 


BY JAMES SHERIDAN KNOWLES. 


, Anp think ye now, ye sons of ease, 
t Because the Smuggler’s life is rude — 
2 Midst bawling winds and roaring seas, 
- He lives a man of cheerless mood ? 
- Ye little guess, how many a smile 
y To fickle fortune’s frown we owe ; 
7 Ye little guess, the sons of toil 
y Know softer ease than you can know. 
; * Now, bless thee, girl! The wind is fair 
And fresh, and may not long be so ; 
We ’ve little time, you know, to spare, 
So gi’s a buss and let us go!’ 
e 
f- The Smuggler cries. A wight is he 
i- Fit for his trade !—so reckless rude, 
or He looks like — something of the sea ! 
0 He is not of the landsman’s brood ! 
5 : : : 
- [lis stature ’s big — his hazle eye 
2 bo err. =. 
8 Glistens beneath his bushy hair : 
7 His face is of 2 sunny dye — 
1 His hand, his bosom that is bare. 
7 His voice is rough, yet kindly. You 
he Can tell he’s wont to talk with winds 
p- And thunders, and the boisterous crew 
nd Of waves, whose moods he little minds. 
ns 
aM, * We take great pleasure in presenting to our readers this beaatifal production of the best 
itl, dramatist of the age. To those who have listened with delight, to the author’s recitation of it 
Ve from the stage, we feel assured that we could offer no richer treat; and by all, who love the 
a true and high inspirations of genius, we are confident, that this fine poem will be highly esti- 
mated. [t was printed long ago in England ; but this is its first appearance in an American 
us- periodical. 


The manuscript, which lies before us, is the author’s own, given to us by him- 


self, and it has been enlivened, in the copying, by many touches, from the hand that drew 
the original picture. — Ep. 
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His rosy, hardy infant son 
Sits, crowing, on his lusty neck ; 

His wile, a fuir and tender one, 
Murmurs, and weeps upon his cheek. 


Ile must not siay! The treasure ’s dear ; 
He hurries from her, with a sigh ; 

His manly soul disdains a tear — 
Not but he has one in his eye ! 


The sail is set !—she clears the shore — 
She feels the wind and scuds away, 
Heels on her little keel, and o’er 
The jostling waves appears to play. 


This is the Smuggler’s little crew :— 
The mate, his tall and strapping son ; 
Another active youth or two, 
Besides an old and childless man,, 


Who many astorm and wreck had seen ; 
Ilis head as hoary as the foam 

Of the vexed wave !— He once had been 
Another man !— had now no home, 


Save what the ocean and the winds 
Made for him! ”T was a ruthless one 3 
And they were rough, inconstant friends ; 
But, every other friend had gone ! 


At length, the cliff is seen no more — 
Around is naught but sea and sky ; 

And now, the Smuggler ponders o’er 
Ilis hopes and fears, alternately. 


O Hope ! thou little airy form ! 
Thou thing — of nothing !— subtlest thing, 
That deals in potent spell or charm ! — 
Queen of the little fairy ring, 


That dances up and down the beam 

Of the midnight moon, and loves to play 
Such antics, by its witching gleam, 

As scare or wrap the sons of day. 


When was the smile of human bliss 
More fair than painted still by thee ? 

Thy phantom gives as sweet a kiss 
As e’en the lover’s fairest she ! 


Illusion blest ! How many a son, 
Of hard, unchanging destiny, 
Whom fortune never smiled upon, 
Has yet been taught to smile by thee ! 


Now, with thy little golden wand, 
Perch’d on the Smuggler’s helm, the wild 
And savage sea thou would’st command, 
And make it merciful and mild ! 


But, ’tis a bleak and squally sky, 
A restless and a raging sea, 

Whose surge and cloud thy power defy, 
And make their moody mock of thee ! 
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Yet, little moved, thou keep’st thy place 
Beside the staunch and reckless wight, 

Who looks thee cheerly in the face, 
And little apprehends thy fight, 


Til, through the war of waves and winds, 
Regardless of their threatening roar, 
Thou guid’st him, till at last he finds 
Hlis path, and treads the sunny shore ! 


The traffic ’s made — the treasure stowed ; 
The wind is fair, the sail is spread, 
And, laboring with her secret load, 
Scarce heaves the little skiff her head. 


Now is the Smuggler’s time of care ! 
A wary watch he keeps — nor night 

Nor day he rests, nor those who share 
‘The fortunes of the venturous wight. 


A veering course they steer, to shun 

The armed sail, and strive to reach 
The nearest friendly land, and run 

In seme safe creek, or sheltered beech, 


Which now, at night they near ; and then 
Laugh at their fears and perils o’er — 
When, lo! the wary beacon ’s seen 
To blaze !— An enemy ’s ashore ! 


Down goes the helm ! —‘ Let go the sheet !’ 
The little bark obeys ; and now 

To clear the fatal land, must beat 
The heavy surge, with laboring prow ! 


She weathers it; but, ah! a sail, 
By the bright starlight gleam, they find 
lias left the shore — as they can tell, 
She is about a league behind — 


In chase of them, along the shore. 

The Smuggler knows it well !— There lies 
A little cove, three leagues or more, 

And thither will he bear his prize ! 


Well sails the little skiff, but vain 
Hler efforts !— Every knot they run 
The strange: draws on them amain ! 
“he nears them more than half a one ! 


The Smuggler thinks ’t is over now ! 
Thrice has he left the helm — and 
The fruitless dew, from his sullen brow, 

Dashed with his indignant hand ! 


When, lo !— (And think you not there was 
Some bright and pitying spirit there, 
That hover’d o’er the Smuggler, as 
He gave his rudder to despair ? ) — 


Just as the heavy tears begin, 
Adown his manly cheek, to roll, 
Warm from that not unholy shrine — 
The husband’s and the father’s soul ! — 
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The cutter springs her mast! and lies, 
A useless Jog, upon the seas ; 

While the staunch skiff her wrath defies, 
And courts the fair and freshening breeze ! 


But, look ! what threatens from behind ? — 


The rage-fraught waves swell high and proud ! 


It ’gins to grow a squally wind, 
With many a little ragged cloud, 


Fleeting before the mufiled storm ! 
Wrapped in a hundred clouds, with frown 
As dark as Death’s, and giant form, 
Threatening to rush in thunders down, 


In lightnings and in deluge. — Now 
It comes ! — It blows a hurricane ; 
Great is the roar above, below ; 
The flashes thick, as the big rain, 


That beats and batters the huge wave, 
Rolling in wrath along !— What now 
The Smuggler’s little skiff can save ? 
If Heaven ordains, I think I know. 


Her mainsail and her jib are down ; 
Under her foresail, reefed, she flies ! 
Through the black fiery storm, whose frown 
Of death the Smuggler still defies ! 


With dauntless arm the helm he rules, 
Erect his form and bold his mien ; 

And, as it scowls at him, he scowls 
And looks it in the face again ! 


All night it rages on !— but now, 
As night declines, it dies away ; 
And leaves the blessed East to show 

The rosy lids of waking Day, 


That opes its glittering eye !— And O, 
How radiantly it shines !— It shines 
Upon the Smuggler’s cliff! — "Tis so ; 
Yet, how ’tis so, he scarce divines ! 


But, look !— Who stands upon the beach, 
And waves a welcome with her hand ? 
What little cherub strives to reach 
Its father, from the nearing land ? 


O, treasures dear! What dome of state, 
The haunt of luxury and show, 
Contains so blithe a joy as that, 
The Smuggler’s hut will shelter now ? 


O, how he glows again ! — to tell 

What perils he has passed — what store 
Of merchandize he has !— how well 

The skiff her share of duty bore ! 


Now tell me not — but in my mind, 

What e’er the smooth and softest tongue 
Of luxury may sing, you ’!I find 

Your sweetest joys from pain have sprung ! 
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SCENES IN EUROPE. 


LAFAYETTE, IN 1832. 


] sHaRED in the desire, common to all my countrymen who 
arrive in France, to see Lafayette ; but, I was told that it would 
be of no use to call and present letters at his house, for he was so 
much occupied with public affairs, that | should never be able to 
obtain an interview in this way. Not long after my arrival in Paris, 
however, I had the pleasure of meeting him at a soiree, at the house 
of the American Minister. 1 saw him surrounded by a crowd, 
who flocked to meet him at his entrance ; I saw him entertain- 
ing them with conversation, bright and courtier-like, as when, 
half a century before, he formed the ornament of the dainty sa- 
loons of Marie Antoinette. I softly joined the number who had 
gathered round him, but did not then venture to be presented. I 
afterwards met him at many other balls and parties, and observed, 
in every instance, the same appearance of vivacity and youth- 
ful feeling, which surprised me at first. Age did not appear to 
have dimmed his powers in the least ; and at seventy-five, the old 
man was still the star of the saloons, the foremost of his party, 
the pride of two worlds. 

It was my good fortune to become much acquainted with La- 
fayette, during the succeeding year. A number of Americans, 
at his instance, had formed themselves into a committee, to as- 
sist him in distributing to the refugee Poles the money sent them 
from America, for their relief. 1 was a member of this commit- 
tee ; we met every Wednesday evening, at the house of Mr. J. 
Fenimore Cooper. Lafayette was a constant attendant, and as 
our business never occupied much time, we were usually enter- 
tained by his conversation. He was a great talker, and he talked 
well. | have never been more interested in any discussion, than 
in the conversations at these meetings. One evening, I shall long 
remember. It was the twenty-second of february, the hundredth 
anniversary of Washington’s birth-day. We had met to transact 
the business of the committee ; probably most of us, without re- 
flecting what the day was. ‘The fact was mentioned, by some 
one, in the course of the evening, and our hospitable entertainer 
proposed drinking to the memory of the father. of our country ; 
and, accordingly, champaigne was brought. Lafayette was much 
interested — told us numerous anecdotes of Washington, and the 
American revolution ; ahd we remained till a late hour of the 
night, listening to the conversation, and not envying our friends 
at home, the dinners and balls and other festivities, which graced 
the occasion. 

Having received an invitation, from Lafayette, to visit La- 
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grange, I left Paris, in company with an American friend, one 
fine morning in June, in the diligence for Rosoy, the nearest vil- 
lage to the General’s estate. ‘The distance is about thirty-five 
miles, over a road, for the most part, uninteresting. ‘The castle 
of Vincennes attracted our attention, though we had not time to 
stop and examine it. It appeared to be a collection of towers, 
joined by a wall of great height and thickness. Some of the 
towers had the appearance of antiquity ; but the rich old gothic 
carved work, being supplied with plain masonry, wherever it had 
perished, the effect was very bad. On the whole, if we except 
the Gothic chapel, the summit of which alone could be seen 
above the wall, the edifice had rather the ‘appearance of our 
States’ prisons, than of a military fortress. ‘The forest of Vin- 
cennes is very fine, extending over an immense tract, and formerly 
used by the Kings of France, as hunting ground. Since the ac- 
cession of Louis Phillippe, the royal forests have been thrown 
open to the public, and the game is now nearly all killed. 

Arrived at Rosoy, we took a guide to conduct us to Lagrange ; 
and having followed the public road for about half a mile, we 
came to a path, by the road side, which, we were told, would con- 
duct us to the house. We followed this for some time, winding 
through the wood or along the meadow, till we at length discerned, 
amidst a bower of trees, the gray towers of the chateau. We 
traversed a short causeway, deeply shaded with pines and weep- 
ing willows, crossed the little bridge, which is thrown over the 
moat, and entered at the dark and heavy Gothic portal, which 
opened before us between two circular towers covered with ivy, 
which curtains the whole side of the castle. We afterwards 
gathered a few leaves of the ivy, as a memorial of Lagrange — 
the more interesting, from its having been planted by the hands 
of Charles James Fox. 

Having passed the gateway, we found ourselves in a quadran- 
gle, around three sides of which, the castle is built. ‘The fourth 
side opens to the west, and affords a fine view of the park, which 
is clustered with elms and other trees, and stretches away, to a 
great distance, on each side of the chateau. With much ado, 
we found our way to the right door; and, having sent up our 
names, were immediately welcomed by the General, in his usual 
kind and hospitable manner, and at once installed as members of 
the family. 

The rooms in the chateau are charmingly situated, especially 
those in the circular towers, as they command a view on three 
sides. The General told us, that the building was probably 
erected some time in the thirteenth century. It was, originally, 


a very strong castle —the walls being immensely thick, and of 


solid masonry ; and, as we looked at it, there was no great difli- 
culty in imagining what its original appearance might have been. 
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{t was not unlike the ancient barons’ castles, described in the 
Waverly novels ; the fourth side of the quadrangle was then 
undoubtedly protected by a lofty and strong wall, and perhaps 
another tower to complete the six. Behind the battlements, 
the knights were stationed, on the approach of an enemy, 
and a broad, deep moat encircled the whole ; the drawbridge 
was raised, and the portcullis—the grooves of which are still 
visible —- defended the entrance, while the narrow loop-holes, in 
the towers, bristled with arrows. At a little distance stood the 
chapel— respected even by the enemies of the lords of La- 
grange— now, most unceremoniously, converted into a barn. 
The exterior, however, retains its ecclesiastical appearance ; and 
being surrounded with trees, is a very picturesque object. 

In the evening, we went to look at the presents, which Lafay- 
ette had received from America. ‘The first which we noticed, 
was the race-boat, ‘ American Star,’ which beat the English boat, 
at New-York. A very pretty house is built over it, the sides of 
which are covered with wire net-work, so that the boat can al- 
ways be seen without entering. Thence we went to the farm- 
yard, where we found a large collection of domestic fowl, of every 
kind ; also, pigs, sheep, cattle, of American breed, in abundance. 
Everything looked flourishing and in fine order ; and the barns 
and their contents would have done honor to an English farmer. 

We spent two days, at this charming place, walking in the 
park, or conversing with the General and his interesting family. 
The morning after we arrived, we had a proof of the reverence 
and affection, with which Lafayette was regarded by the neigh- 
boring inhabitants. ‘There was a review of the National Guard 
of Rosoy that day, and the commandant proposed to come and 
salute the General — for the session of the Chambers had but 
lately closed at Paris, and the two Lafayettes, both of them Dep- 
uties, had very recently arrived at Lagrange. The troops, to 
the number of three or four hundred, were marched into the inner 
square of the castle ; and the Mayor of the town, who accompa- 
nied them, made a speech to the General, expressing the appro- 
bation of his constituents, and their satisfaction at seeing him 
among them again ; which speech was followed by lively accla- 
mations of ‘ Vive le General!’ ‘The old man replied to them 
with propriety and eloquence ; and, as I had never been able to 
hear him respond in this way in America, I was greatly pleased 
to hear him speak on such an occasion, at home. 

Indeed, it had a strong effect on my feelings, to visit this ven- 
erable man, thus at his own quiet home. [I had seen him six 
years before, on his triumphal journey through the States, and I 
supposed, when he bade farewell to our shores, that I had seen 
him for the last time. 'l’o behold him again, in his own country, 
alter my long wanderings ; to visit him at his home, to see him 
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surrounded by his children, down to the fourth generation, and 
living among them in patriarchal dignity ; to wander with him, in 
the hospitable shades of Lagrange, and listen to his conversation, 
alike interesting, whether it turned on the past or the present — 
all this inspired me with new emotions ; and I seemed rather to 
be in the presence of one who was rewarded for the labors, coun- 
sels, and dangers of a well-spent life, by a habitation in the dwel- 
ling-place of the blest, than of a mortal like myself. 





SKATING. 


Wir gleiten, O Bruder, mit frohlichem Sinn, 
Auf Sternengefilden das Leben dahin. HenRverR. 


We glide, O! brothers, in cheerful play — 
On starry fields, through life, away. 


We speed o’er the star-lighted mirror along, 

And the wood and the mountain re-echo our song, 

As on, like the wing of the eagle, we sweep, 

Now gliding, now wheeling, we ring 0’er the deep. 

The winds whistle keenly —the red cheek is warm, 

And there’s none, who would yield not bis breast to the storm. 


The stars are above us, so full and so bright, 

And the mirror below us is gemmed with their light. 
Like the far-wheeling hawk, in the mid-air, we fly ; 
A sky is above us — below us a sky. 

As onward we glide in our race, we keep time, 
And clear, as the mornmg bell, eches our chime. 


By pine-covered rock, and by willow-bound shore, 
Breast even with breast, like a torrent we pour. 
Short, quick are our strokes, as we haste to the mark, 
And shrill is our ery, as the trill of the lark. 

The goal is now reached, and we bend us away, 
Wide-wheeling, or curving, in fanciful play. 


How fondly I loved, when my life-blood was young— 

When buoyant my heart, and my limbs newly strung, 

When the friends of my childhood were round me and near — 
O’er the dark lake to sweep, in our sounding career ; 

And high beat my soul, with enthusiast glow, 

As a clear-ringing music was pealing below. 


We heeded no danger — we carelessly flew 

O’er a deep, that in darkness was lost to our view ; 
And onward we rushed, in the heat of our strife, 
As, o’er dangers and ruin, we hurry through life. 
So we sped in our flight, as on pinions, along, 


And the wood and the mountain re-echoed our song. J. G. PERCIVAL. 
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WAKEFIELD. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE GRAY CHAMPION.’ 


In some old magazine or newspaper, I recollect a story, told as 
truth, of a man — let us call him Wakefield — who absented him- 
self for a long time, from his wife. The fact, thus abstractedly 
stated, is not very uncommon, nor — without a proper distinction 
of circumstances — to be condemned either as naughty or non- 
sensical. Howbeit, this, though far from the most aggravated, is 
perhaps the strangest instance, on record, of marital delinquency ; 
and, moreover, as remarkable a freak as may be found in the 
whole list of human oddities. ‘The wedded couple lived in Lon- 
don. ‘I'he man, under pretence of going a journey, took lodg- 
ings in the next street to his own house, and there, unheard of 
by his wife or friends, and without the shadow of a reason for 
such self-banishment, dwelt upwards of twenty years. During 
that period, he beheld his home every day, and frequently the 
forlorn Mrs. Wakefield. And after so great a gap in his matri- 
monial felicity — when his death was reckoned certain, his estate 
settled, his name dismissed from memory, and his wife, long, 
long ago, resigned to her autumnal widowhood — he entered the 
door one evening, quietly, as from a day’s absence, and became 
a loving spouse until death. 

This outline is all that lL remember. But the incident, though 
of the purest originality, unexampled, and probably never to be 
repeated, is one, | think, which appeals to the general sympa- 
thies of mankind. We know, each for himself, that none of us 
would perpetrate such a folly, yet feel as if some other might. 
To my own contemplations, at least, it has often recurred, al- 
ways exciting wonder, but with a sense that the story must be 
true, and a conception of its hero’s character. Whenever any 
subject so forcibly affects the mind, time is well spent in thinking 
of it. If the reader choose, let him do his own meditation ; or 
if he prefer to ramble with me through the twenty years of 
Wakefield’s vagary, [ bid him welcome ; trusting that there will 
be a pervading spirit and a moral, even should we fail to find them, 
done up neatly, and condensed into the final sentence. ‘Thought 
has always its efficacy, and every striking incident its moral. 

What sort of a man was Wakefield? We are free to shape 
out our own idea, and call it by his name. He was now in the 
meridian of life ; his matrimonial affections, never violent, were 
sobered into a calm, habitual sentiment ; of all husbands, he was 
likely to be the most constant, because a certain sluggishness 
would keep his heart at rest, wherever it might be placed. He 
was intellectual, but not actively so ; his mind occupied itself in 
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long and lazy musings, that tended to no purpose, or had not 
vigor to attain it; his thoughts were seldom so energetic as to 
seize hold of words. Imagination, in the proper meaning of the 
term, made no part of Wakefield’s gifts. With a cold, but not 
depraved nor wandering heart, and a mind never feverish with 
riotous thoughts, nor perplexed with originality, who could have 
anticipated, that our friend would entitle himself to a foremost 
place among the doers of eccentric deeds? Had his acquaint- 
ances been asked, who was the man in London, the surest to 
perform nothing to-day which should be remembered on the mor- 
row, they would have thought of Wakefield. Only the wife of 
his bosom might have hesitated. She, without having analyzed 
his character, was partly aware of a quict selfishness, that had 
rusted into his inactive mind — of a peculiar sort of vanity, the 
most uneasy attribute about him— of a disposition to craft, 
which had seldom producéd more positive efiects than the keep- 
ing of petty secrets, hardly worth revealing — and, lastly, of what 
she called a little strangeness, sometimes, in the good man. ‘This 
latter quality is indefinable, and perhaps non-existent. 

Let us now imagine Wakefield bidding adieu to his wife. It 
is the dusk of an October evening. His equipment is a drab 
great-coat, a hat covered with an oil-cloth, top-boots, an umbrel- 
Ja in one hand and a small portmanteau in the other. He has in- 
formed Mrs. Wakefield that he is to take the night-coach into 
the country. She would fain inquire the length of his journey, 
its object, and the probable time of his return ; but, indulgent to 
his harmless love of mystery, interrogates him only by a look. 
He tells her not to expect him positively by the return coach, 
nor to look alarmed should he tarry three or four days ; but, at 
all events, to look for him at supper on Friday evening. Wake- 
field himself, be it considered, has no suspicion of what is before 
him. He holds out his hand ; she gives her own, and meets his 
parting kiss, in the matter-of-course way of a ten years’ matri- 
mony ; and forth goes the middle-aged Mr. Wakefield, almost 
resolved to perplex his good lady by a whole week’s absence. 
After the door has closed behind him, she perceives it thrust 
partly open, and a vision of her husband’s face, through the aper- 
ture, smiling on her, and gone ina moment. For the time, this 
little incident is dismissed without a thought. But, long after- 
wards, when she has been more years a widow than a wife, that 
smile recurs, and flickers across all her reminiscences of Wake- 
field’s visage. In her many musings, she surrounds the original 
smile with a multitude of fantasies, which make it strange and aw- 
ful ; as, for instance, if she imagines him in a coffin, that parting 
look is frozen on his pale features ; or, if she dreams of him in 
Heaven, still his blessed spirit wears a quiet and crafty smile. 
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Yet, for its sake, when all others have given him up for dead, she 


‘sometimes doubts whether she is a widow. 


But, our business is with the husband. We must hurry after 
him, along the street, ere he lose his individuality, and melt into 
the great mass of London life. It would be vain searching for 
him there. Let us follow close at his heels, therefore, until, 
after several superfluous turns and doublings, we find him com- 
fortably established by the fireside of a small apartment, pre- 
viously bespoken. He is in the next street to his own, and at 
his journey’s end. He can scarcely trust his good fortune, in 
having got thither unperceived — recollecting that, at one time, 
he was delayed by the throng, in the very focus of a lighted lan- 
tern ; and, again, there were foot-steps, that seemed to tread be- 
hind his own, distinct from the multitudinous tramp around him ; 
and, anon, he heard a voice shouting afar, and fancied that it 
called his name. Doubtless, a dozen busy-bodies had been 
watching him, and told his wife the whole affair. Poor Wake- 
field! Little knowest thou thine own insignificance in this great 
world! No mortal eye but mine has trace thee. Go quietly to 
thy bed, foolish man ; and, on the morrow, if thou wilt be wise, 
get thee home to good Mrs. Wakefield, and tell her the truth. 
Remove not thyself, even for a little week, from thy place in her 
chaste bosom. Were she, for a single moment, to deem thee 
dead, or lost, or lastingly divided from her, thou wouldst be woe- 
fully conscious of a change in thy true wife, forever after. It is 
perilous to make a chasm in human affections ; not that they gape 
so long and wide — but so quickly close again ! 

Almost repenting of his frolic, or whatever it may be termed, 
Wakefield lies down betimes, and starting from his first nap, 
spreads forth his arms into the wide and solitary waste of the un- 
accustomed bed. ‘No’—thinks he, gathering the bed-clothes 
about him —‘T[ will not sleep alone another night.’ 

In the morning, he rises earlier than usual, and sets himself to 
consider what he really means to do. Such are his loose and 
rambling modes of thought, that he has taken this very singular 
step, with the consciousness of a purpose, indeed, but without 
being able to define it sufficiently for his own contemplation. 
The vagueness of the project, and the ‘convulsive effort with 
which he plunges into the execution of it, are equally character- 
istic of a feeble-minded man. Wakefield sifts his ideas, how- 
ever, as minutely as he may, and finds himself curious to know 
the progress of matters at home — how his exemplary wife will 
endure her widowhood, of a week ; and, briefly, how the little 
sphere of creatures and circumstances, in which he was a central 
object, will be affected by his removal. A morbid vanity, there- 
fore, lies nearest the bottom of the affair. But, how is he to at- 
tain his ends? Not, certainly, by keeping close in this comfort- 
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able lodging, where, though he slept and awoke in the next street 
to his home, he is as effectually abroad, as if the stage-coach had 
been whirling him away all night. Yet, should he reappear, the 
whole project is knocked in the head. His poor brains being 
hopelessly puzzled with this dilemma, he at length ventures out, 
partly resolving to cross the head of the street, and send one 
hasty glance towards his forsaken domicile. Habit—for he 
is aman of habits—takes him by the hand, and guides him, 
wholly unaware, to his own door, where, just at the critical mo- 
ment, he is aroused by the scraping of his foot upon the step. 
Wakefield ! whither are you going ? 

At that instant, his fate was turning on the pivot. Little dream- 
ing of the doom to which his first backward step devotes him, he 
hurries away, breathless with agitation hitherto unfelt, and hardly 
dares turn his head, at the distant corner. Can it be, that nobody 
caught sight of him? Will not the whole household — the de- 
cent Mrs. Wakefield, the smart maid-servant, and the dirty little 
foot-boy — raise a hue-and-cry, through London streets, in pursuit 
of their fugitive lord and master? Wonderful escape! He 
gathers courage to pause and look homeward, but is perplexed 
with a sense of change about the familiar edifice, such as affects 
us all, when, after a separation of months or years, we again see 
some hill or lake, or work of art, with which we were friends, of 
old. In ordinary cases, this indescribable impression is caused 
by the comparison and contrast between our imperfect reminis- 
cences and the reality. In Wakefield, the magic of a single night 
has wrought a similar transformation, because, in that brief pe- 
riod, a great moral change has been effected. But this is a se- 
cret from himself. Before leaving the spot, he catches a far and 
momentary glimpse of his wife, passing athwart the front window, 
with her face turned towards the head of the street. ‘The crafty 
nincompoop takes to his heels, scared with the idea, that, among 
a thousand such atoms of mortality, her eye must have detected 
him. Right glad is his heart, though his brain be somewhat 
dizzy, when he finds himself by the coal-fire of his lodgings. 

So much for the commencement of this long whim-wham. 
After the critical conception, and the stirring up of the man’s 
sluggish temperament to put it in practice, the whole matter 
evolves itself in a natural train. We may suppose him, as the 
result of deep deliberation, buying a new wig, of reddish hair, 
and selecting sundry garments, in a fashion unlike his customary 
suit of brown, from a Jew’s old-clothes bag. It is accomplished. 
Wakefield is another man. ‘The new system being now estab- 
lished, a retrogade movement to the old would be almost as dif- 
ficult as the step that placed him in his unparalleled position. Fur- 
thermore, he is rendered obstinate by a sulkiness, occasionally 
ncident to his temper, and brought on, at present, by the inade- 
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quate sensation which he conceived to have been produced in the © 
bosom of Mrs. Wakefield. He will not go back until she be 
frightened half to death. Well; twice or thrice has she passed 
before his sight, each time with a heavier step, a paler cheek, and 
more anxious brow ; and, in the third week of his non-appear- 
ance, he detects a portent of evil entering the house, in the guise 
of an apothecary. Next day, the knocker is muffled. ‘Towards 
night-fall, comes the chariot of a physician, and deposits its big- 
wigged and solemn burthen at Wakefield’s door, whence, after a 
quarter of an hour’s visit, he emerges, perchance the herald of a 
funeral. Dear woman! Will she die? By this time, Wake- 
field is excited to something like energy of feeling, but still ling- 
ers away from his wife’s bedside, pleading with his conscience, 
that she must not be disturbed at such a juncture. If aught else 
restrains him, he does not know it. In the course of a few weeks, 
she gradually recovers ; the crisis is over ; her heart is sad, per- 
haps, but quiet ; and, let him return soon or late, it will never be 
feverish for him again. Such ideas glimmer through the mist of 
Wakefield’s mind, and render him indistinctly conscious, that an 
almost impassible gulf divides his hired apartment from his former 
home. ‘ It is but in the next street!’ he sometimes says. Fool! 
it is in another world. Hitherto, he has put off his return from 
one particular day to another ; henceforward, he leaves the pre- 
cise time undetermined. Not to-morrow — probably next week — 
pretty soon. Poor man! The dead have nearly as much chance 
of re-visiting their earthly homes, as the self-banished Wakefield. 

Would that I had a folio to write, instead of a brief article in the 
New-England! ‘They might I exemplify how an influence, be- 
yond our control, lays its strong hand on every deed which we 
do, and weaves its consequences into an iron tissue of necessity. 
Wakefield is spell-bound. We must leave him, for ten years or 
so, to haunt around his house, without once crossing the thresh- 
old, and to be faithful to his wife, with all the affection of which 
his heart is capable, while he is slowly fading out of hers. Long 
since, it must be remarked, he has lost the perception of singu- 
larity in his conduct. 

Now for a scene! Amid the throng of a London street, we 
distinguish a man, now waxing elderly, with few characteristics 
to attract careless observers, yet bearing, in his whole aspect, the 
hand-writing of no common fate, for such as have the skill to 
read it. He is meagre ; his low and narrow forehead is deeply 
wrinkled ; his eyes, small and lustreless, sometimes wander ap- 
prehensively about him, but oftener seem to look inward. He 
bends his head, and moves with an indescribable obliquity of gait, 
as if unwilling to display his full front to the world. Watch him, 
long enough to see what we have described, and you will allow, 
that circumstances — which often produce remarkable men from 
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nature’s ordinary handiwork — have produced one such here. 
Next, leaving him to sidle along the foot-walk, cast your eyes in 
the opposite direction, where a portly female, considerably in the 
wane of life, with a prayer-book in her hand, is proceeding to 
yonder church. She has the placid mien of settled widowhood. 
Her regrets have either died away, or have become so essential to 
her heart, that they would be poorly exchanged for joy. Just as 
the lean man and well conditioned woman are passing, a slight 
obstruction occurs, and brings these two figures directly in con- 
tact. ‘Their hands touch ; the pressure of the crowd forces her 
bosom against his shoulder ; they stand, face to face, staring into 
each other’s eyes. After a ten years’ separation, thus Wakefield 
meets his wife ! 

The throng eddies away, and carries them asunder. ‘The so- 
ber widow, resuming her former pace, proceeds to church, but 
pauses in the portal, and’ throws a perplexed glance along the 
street. She passes in, however, opening her prayer-book as she 
goes. And the man? Withso wild a face, that busy and selfish 
London stands to gaze after him, he hurries to his lodgings, bolts 
the door, and throws himself upon the bed. The latent feelings 
of years break out ; his feeble mind acquires a brief energy from 
their strength ; all the miserable strangeness of his life is revealed 
to him at a glance ; and he cries out, passionately — ‘ Wakefield ! 
Wakefield ! You are mad !’ 

Perhaps he was so. ‘The singularity of his situation must have so 
moulded him to itself, that, considered in regard to his fellow-crea- 
tures and the business of life, he could not be said to possess his 
right mind. He had contrived, or rather he had happened, to 
dissever himself from the world—to vanish—to give up his 
place and privileges with living men, without being admitted 
among the dead. The life of a hermit is nowise parallel to his. 
He was in the bustle of the city, as of old ; but the crowd swept 
by, and saw him not; he was, we may figuratively say, always 
beside his wife, and at his hearth, yet must never feel the warmth 
of the one, nor the affection of the other. It was Wakefield’s 
unprecedented fate, to retain his original share of human sympa- 
thies, and to be still involved in human interests, while he had 
lost his reciprocal influence on them. It would be a most curious 
speculation, to trace out the effect of such circumstances on his 
heart and intellect, separately, and in unison. Yet, changed as 
he was, he would seldom be conscious of it, but deem himself 
the same man as ever ; glimpses of the truth, indeed, would come, 
but only for the moment ; and still he would keep saying —‘ I shall 
soon go back !’—nor reflect, that he had been saying so for 
twenty years. 

I conceive, also, that these twenty years would appear, in the 
retrospect, scarcely longer than the week to which Wakefield had 
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at first limited his absence. He would look on the affair as no 
more than an interlude in the main business of his life. When, 
after a little while more, he should deem it time to re-enter his 
parlor, his wife would clap her hands for joy, on beholding the 
middle-aged Mr. Wakefield. Alas, what a mistake! Would 
Time but await the close of our favorite follies, we should be 
young men, all of us, and till Doom’s Day. 

One evening, in the twentieth year since he vanished, Wake- 
field is taking his customary walk towards the dwelling which he 
still calls his own. It is a gusty night of autumn, with frequent 
showers, that patter down upon the pavement, and are gone, be- 
fore a man can put up his umbrella. Pausing near the house, 
Wakefield discerns, through the parlor-windows of the second 
floor, the red glow, and the glimmer and fitful flash, of a comfort- 
able fire. On the ceiling, appears a grotesque shadow of good 
Mrs. Wakefield. ‘The cap, the nose and chin, and the broad 
waist, form an admirable caricature, which dances, moreover, 
with the up-flickering and down-sinking blaze, almost too merrily 
for the shade of an elderly widow. At this instant, a shower 
chances to fall, and is driven, by the unmannerly gust, full into 
Wakefield’s face and bosom. He is quite penetrated with its 
autumnal chill. Shall he stand, wet and shivering here, when 
his own hearth has a good fire to warm him, and his own wife 
will run to fetch the gray coat and small-clothes, which, doubt- 
less, she has kept carefully in the closet of their bed-chamber ? 
No! Wakefield is no such fool. He ascends the steps — heav- 
ily !—for twenty years have stiffened his legs, since he came 
down — but he knows it not. Stay, Wakefield! Would you 
go to the sole home that is left you? ‘Then step into your grave! 
The door opens. As he passes in, we have a parting glimpse of 
his visage, and recognize the crafty smile, which was the precur- 
sor of the little joke, that he has ever since been playing off at 
his wife’s expense. How unmercifully has he quizzed the poor 
woman! Well; a good night’s rest to Wakefield ! 

This happy event — supposing it to be such — could only have 
occurred at an unpremeditated moment. We will not follow 
our friend across the threshold. He has left us much food for 
thought, a portion of which shall lend its wisdom to a moral, and 
be shaped into a figure. Amid the seeming confusion of our 
mysterious world, individuals are so nicely adjusted to a system, 
and systems to one another, and to a whole, that, by stepping 
aside for a moment, a man exposes himself to a fearful risk of 
losing his place forever. Like Wakefield, he may become, as it 
were, the Outcast of the Universe. 
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CITIES. NO. III. 
GENEVA. 


©CxeaR, placid Leman’ is a mirror, in which no pleasant city 
need blush to see its face. Many pretty towns are on its bor- 
ders ; and, at its outlet, is Geneva, divided by ‘ the blue rushing 
of the arrowy Rhone.’ It is a city, that ‘ dwells in decencies 
forever ;’ not lively and not very dull. ‘The citizens are good 
psalm-singers, and they take pleasure in the utilities. ‘There is 
no dissipation and not much gaiety. Your Swiss is marvellously 
like your Yankee, except that his features are more plain. I know 
not where a town stands, in which nine female faces in ten have 
so little of the fatal gift of beauty. Of course, there is closed 
one fruitful source of envy and all uncharitableness. I have seen 
the Genevese, in their churches, their lectures, their singings and 
their school visitings—in whatever the most attracts them, in 
companies, from their front windows and their firesides — and | 
never saw but one face worth looking at twice ; and whether that 
was in the Leman or the looking-glass, is best known to myself. 

‘ But, handsome is that handsome does ;’ goodness is not de- 
pendent on the features or complexion. The citizens of Gene- 
va are a good people — industrious, orderly, moral and religious. 
The most of them are so fortunate as to have something to do ; 
and the general tendency is towards mechanics, or rather ma- 
chinery. ‘They are unrivalled in horology ; no people measure 
time so exactly, which is one reason why they are so punctual. 
The chief manufactures are watches, musical boxes, and trinkets. 
Yet, there is hardly a watchmaker in sight ; the workshops being 
chiefly in the attics. Ifa good workman springs up in another can- 
ton, he comes at last to Geneva, where the wages and advantages 
are greater. Many watches are sold in America, that are marked 
‘ Geneva,’ but these are made in other cantons, or in France. 

Geneva is a city so fortified, that it would surrender only after 
a long siege ; it would cost fifty thousand men to take it by as- 
sault. Napoleon intended it as one of his frontier posts, till he 
extended his empire to the Adriatic. When the city gates are 
passed, all is rural ; the country adjoins immediately the town. 
Nothing creates a bustle, though the departure of the steamboat 
collects a few idlers. It takes a daily trip around the lake, and a 
beautiful voyage it is. 

There are pretty walks, too, around the quiet city. I started, 
when the town-clock struck six, and all the other clocks were beat- 
ing time simultaneously, for a day’s journey. Ata good hour 1 
came to Sicheron, where is the best hotel in Europe. I defy a trav- 
eler to remain there and sigh for home ; it is an antidote of home- 
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sickness. There is just what is requisite ; the traveler pays his 
bill, with the satisfied feeling of a man that has received his quid 
pro quo ; and he is treated so respectfully, that he goes away with 
a more dignified estimation of himself, so that he has, not only 
his ease in his inn, but his dignity, or his otiwm cum dignitate. 
Besides, he may put down his own obscure name in the same 
book with poets, painters, generals, and princes, as I did mine 
under Scott, Wilkie, Yermoloff, and Maria Louise. 


* Yon house, erected on the rising ground, 
With tempting aspect drew me from my road.’ 


The chateau of Ferney —the residence of Voltaire ; the man, 
whose wit was under the guidance of his malice, and both in ex- 
tremes. When speaking of an enemy, every word was a sting, 
every thought an epigram. His ridicule raised blisters ; it forced 
a laugh even from the best friends of the victim. His mind was 
a lens, and could be concentrated, with burning power, upon any 
point. He was all intellect—he had no affections. I caught 
the spirit of the place ; my heart turned into a grindstone, whereon 
I could have sharpened arrows for my enemies and friends ; I was 
inspired with malice, if not with wit; for then I first thought of 
writing you this article. I cut a crab-stick in the grounds, that 
would have reminded you of the old proprietor himself, it was so 
knotted, hard, and crooked. 

I returned by Copet, the residence of a being of a different 
order —an opposite sphere ; one, whose wit, imagination, and 
affections, were boundless ; whose great grief it was, that others 
did not love her as she herself loved ; who wished to be beauti- 
ful, only that she might be more an object of love. She had a 
double existence, in the intellect and the affections. At Copet 
were her happiest and her most sorrowful days. Here was her 
exile from that France, which was half her existence ; from 
hence, she fled from the power of that soulless man, who could 
carry on a harrassing war of proscription against one helpless, 
sensitive, and most illustrious woman. 


* Ea * * * * . 


‘Why to yon mountain turns the roving eye, 
Whose sun-bright summit mingles with the sky ?’ 


That is Mont Blanc, the ‘ monarck of mountains.’ The Hima- 
leh and Andes may pierce a little deeper into the sky, but they 
have not such glories, of forests, glaciers, and cataracts. At the 
distance of fifty miles, the eye often turns involuntarily to that 
sublime mass of dazzling white, rising so high above the clouds, 
that they seem to hoverjabout the base. The summit is above 
all earthly vapors ; sun, moon, or stars, forever shine upon it, 
and it is one of the most dangerous and daring exploits of man, to 
VOL, VIII. 45 
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ascend it. Many a time have I caught myself looking at it, not 
as a mountain, but some gorgeous summer-cloud, sailing far up in 
the sky. 

The road to Chamouni is chiefly up the river Arve ; and, on 
entering the mountains, the whole route is glorious. ‘The moun- 
tains are high and abrupt, but often covered with cultivation and 
streaming with waterfalls. These are cataracts, that would have 
astounded Sam Patch ; he would have found some ‘ mistake in 
them.’ One of them, by the road-side, called ‘ Nant d’ Arpenas,’ 
is a cascade of eight hundred feet, and others are roaring on all 
sides. 

At a mile or less from Geneva, is the frontier off Savoy, now 
pertaining to Sardinia. Here, passports are examined ; and, at 
a village thirty miles beyond, the hunters of the picturesque are 
obliged to descend from -their own carriages, and mount a car, 
belonging to no less a contractor than the King of Sardinia and Je- 
rusalem. In this substantial machine, which swings a foot and a 
half above the ground, he rides sideways, unless, like me, he 
prefers to walk before. He passes over torrents, on rustic bridges, 
and enters meadows, enamelled with a thousand kinds of flowers. 
There is a narrow margin between the mountains, and much of 
it is like a flower-garden. Every flower has a bee in it, and the 
honey of Chamouni is celebrated throughout Europe. 

Chamouni is a little village, with half a dozen large hotels, for 
there are caravans of travelers, though the existence of this charm- 
ing valley was unknown to any of the tribes until it was described 
by orator Windham and traveler Pococke. 

The hotel of London received me, and there I found eighteen 
others, of the curious, bent upon crawling up, a day’s journey, 
on the base of the mountain. Having before me a most excel- 
lent repast, of trout and kid, [ prepared to recruit my strength for 
the undertaking, and rose up with a courage enough to attempt 
Chimborazo. 

In the morning I set off, without a guide, while lords and la- 
dies were preparing to go on mule and palfrey. I wished to be 
alone —to enjoy my own thoughts, such as they were — and 
started with a pike in hand, sufficient to slay a wolf. There was 
but one path, as high as [ wished to go; and, once in it, there 
was no danger of being lost. It winds around, through for- 
ests of fir trees, in which are glorious glimpses of mountain and 
sky. Four hours of patient labor brought me to an elevation 
above the forests, on the bank of that strange congelation, the 
Icy Sea; and here is a neat little hospice, with a good fire and 
refreshments. From this, is a view of the Sea of Ice, with the 
abrupt pinnacled mountains, called ‘ the Needles,’ on the other 
side. ‘This frozen sea is half a dozen miles wide and three times 
as long. It looks like the ocean, frozen when the waves are 
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highest. It is full of chasms, some of unfathomed depth. Many 
are covered with snow, and the danger is invisible. 1 went upon 
it a little way, stepping only where I saw tracks. When I re- 
turned to the hospice, the dozen and a half English had arrived, 
each one with a mule and a guide to lead it. 


THE FIELDS OF WAR. 


BY I. M’LELLAN, JR. 


THe leaders of the war of the Revolution are seen, by Fancy’s eye, to take their 
stations on the mount of Remembrance. They come from the embattled cliffs of 
Abraham ; they start from the heaving sods of Bunker’s Hill ; they gather from 
the blazing lines of Saratoga and Yorktown — from the blood-dyed waters of the 
Brandywine, from the dreary snows of Valley-Forge, and all the hard-fought fields 
of the war. EDWARD EVERETT. 


THEY rise, by stream and yellow shore, 
By mountain, moor, and fen ; 
By weedy rock and torrent hoar, 
And lonesome forest-glen ! 
From many a woody moss-grown mound, 
Start forth a war-worn band, 
As when, of old, they caught the sound 
Of hostile arms, and closed around — 
To guard their native land. 


Hark ! to the clanging horn — 
Hark, to the rolling drum ! 

Arms glitter in the flash of morn — 
The hosts to battle come ! 

The serried files, the plumed troop 
Are marshalled once again, 

Along the Hudson’s mountain-group, 
Along the Atlantic main ! 


On Bunker, at the dead of night, 

I seem to view the raging fight, 

The burning town, the smoky height, 
The onset, the retreat ! 

And, down the banks of Brandywine, 

I see the levelled bayonets shine ; 

And lurid clouds of battle twine, 
Where struggling columns meet. 


Yorktown and Trenton blaze once more ; 
And, by the Delaware’s frozen shore, 
The hostile guns at midnight roar, 

The hostile shouts arise. 
The snows of Valley-Forge grow red, 
And Suratoga’s field is spread 
With heaps of undistinguished dead, 

And filled with dying cries ! 
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* * * * * 


°T' is o’er ; the battle-shout has died 
By ocean, stream, and mountain-side ; 
And the bright harvest, fur and wide, 
Waves o’er the blood-drenched field. 
The rank grass o’er it greenly grows — 
And oft, the upturning shares disclose 
The buried arms and bones of those 


Who fell, but would not yield ! 


Time’s rolling chariot hath effaced 

The very hillocks, where were placed 

The bodies of the dead in haste, 
When closed the furious fight. 

The ancient fort and rampart-mound 

Long since have settled to the ground, 
On Bunker’s famous height — 

And the last relics of the brave 

Are sinking to oblivion’s grave ! 


ARTISTS AND ANGELS. 


BY SAMUEL WEBBER, M. D. 


Amonc the studies of painters and sculptors, much stress is laid 
upon their acquiring a correct knowledge of anatomy ; at least of 
that division which is called the anatomy of expression, compre- 
hending the true proportions, configurations, and relative positions 
of the bones and muscles of the human body and of the bodies of 
some animals, in all positions, both of motion and rest— and as va- 
riously affected by the different passions and emotions of the 
mind. ‘That many have indeed acquired great skill in this sci- 
ence, is too well known to require confirmation ; but, compara- 
tive anatomy has been too much overlooked ; and, for want of a 
little attention to some of its primary laws, forms, both in paint- 
ing and sculpture, are occasionally exhibited, that, however beau- 
tiful they may appear to the eye of the ignorant and uninquiring, 
can be considered as nothing but monsters by the disciples of 
Cuvier ; and in them produce a sense of the ridiculous, sufficient 
greatly to mar, if not in some to overpower, the emotions arising 
from the exhibition of skill in the artist, and excellence in the 
work in other respects. 

The great principle, upon which the science of comparative 
anatomy rests, is that of harmony of structure ; by which is meant 
the agreement, with each other, of the different parts of the same 
species of animal, so that they form a whole, having an uniform 
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adaptation to the particular nature and habits of the animal. Thus, 
the peculiar teeth of the feline tribe are always found associated 
with the retractile claws ; and these, with a peculiar conformation 
of the bones of the foot, adapted to claws of such a make, and, 
in connection with other parts of the foot, suited for the soft 
and stealing step, and the sudden and long spring. ‘To suit 
this foot, the bones of the leg are likewise fashioned in a manner 
different from that in which the same bones are found in other 
animals ; and the bones of the trunk have, also, their adaptations 
to those of the limbs, so that any bone, of an animal of this class, 
will be found perceptibly different from the bone of the corres- 
ponding articulation in an animal of another kind. The same re- 
mark will apply to all the different races of beasts ; and a skilful 
observer may, with certainty, from a single bone, tell the race of 
the animal to which it belonged. 

So, too, in birds. The strong talons of birds of prey are found 
associated with a peculiar structure of the beak ; to these is suit- 
ed the structure of the bones of the wings ; and to these, the 
structure of the skeleton throughout. ‘Thus, it is, indeed, through 
all the tribes of nature. In every organized being, however 
seemingly insignificant, may be traced a harmony of parts, mak- 
ing it a complete whole, with all its various members modified 
and suited to each other. Nothing is incongruous. Even those 
organs, which, in the distinction of sexes and races, have only a 
nominal existence, being what are called abortive, if exceptions 
to the rule, as some may deem them, are only such exceptions 
as serve to establish it as firmly as positive proofs, since this very 
abortiveness has its harmony and correspondencies in other parts 
of the frame. 

It is from want of attention to the comparative anatomy of birds, 
that artists have erred most glaringly, in the way in which they 
have represented angels, and other figures of a supposed etherial 
nature — endowing them with a human form, with the superadded 
faculty of flying ; and, as the means of employing this faculty, 
annexing, to the backs of their shoulders, a huge pair of bird’s 
wings. 

To understand fully the folly and inconsistency of all this, let 
us examine a little the structure of a bird, in the points in which 
it differs from that of a man, and see how it is adapted for its pe- 
culiar power of flying. It may be premised, that the general ru- 
diments of the frames of man, birds and beasts, are the same — pe- 
culiarities in the shape and adaptation of these rudiments, and the 
addition and retrenchment of minor parts, being sufficient to ac- 
complish the great diversities in outward appearance. In the 
first lace, the wings of birds answer to arms in man ; like these 
uppei “extremities of the human race, they have collar-bones, 
shoulder-blades, humerus, or arm-bone, radius and ulna, or bones 
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of the fore arm, carpus or wrist, bones of the metacarpus or body 
of the hand, and phalanges or bones of the fingers. In the num- 
ber, position, and distribution of these, there is little difference, 
until we come to the hand and wrist. In the form of the radius, 
ulna and humerus, and their relative proportions, there is much 
similarity ; but, in the bones of the shoulder, and those of the 
trunk, to which they are attached, and in the proportions and ar- 
rangements of the muscles, by which motion is communicated to 
the whole extremity, a great difference is to be found. The ster- 
num or breast-bone, in man, is a narrow flat bone, a little more 
than an inch broad on the average, a third of an inch thick, at 
the most, and, even with the addition of its cartilaginous lower 
extremity, not half equal in length to the trunk. It is of a spongy 
structure, and naturally divided into three portions. The breast- 
bone of a bird, on the contrary, is both broad and long — some- 
what of the shape of a shield or buckler, and like one cover- 
ing almost the whole of the front of the body. Along its middle, 
it has a deep carina, or keel, rising boldly, yet gradually, from 
its lower pointed extremity, and terminating in a high peak, at its 
upper end. In many land birds, the height of this ridge, or keel, 
from the flat surface of the breast-bone covering the body, is 
more than half the breadth of the breast-bone itself; while, in 
the waterfowl, generally, the breast-bone is broader, and the 
height of the keel not so great, in proportion. ‘This breast-bone, 
moreover, is firm and dense in its structure. 

‘The great end of this difference of shape seems to be, to afford 
in birds a site and place of attachment for their huge pectoral 
muscles, by which, principally, the wing is moved in flight. 
These muscles are three in number, and constitute the great mass 
of flesh called the breast in birds. The pectoral muscles in man, 
though among the largest and most powerful muscles of his frame, 
are comparatively small and feeble. Were a man reduced to the 
size of a robin, his pectoral muscles would not present, either in 
superficies or thickness, a bulk bigger than a finger nail ; yet those 
of a well fed robin are almost half of an inch thick, and more than 
an inch long and broad ; and, were a robin expanded to the size 
of a man, by weight, retaining its own proportions of form, the 
pectoral muscles, in order to support such a weight and propel it 
swiftly through the air, would have a thickness of a foot, and a 
length and breadth of nearly two feet, by a rough calculation. 
The collar bones are the next things deserving attention. In 
man, these are long, slender, and of a wavy curve, nearly hori- 
zontal in position, passing from the top of the breast-bone to the 
shoulder-blade. Ina bird, they are straight, and much thicker 
and stronger, in proportion to their length, more firmly conngcted 
to the breast-bone, and rise high up by the side of the neff, to 
meet the top of the shoulder-blade, joining it at a very acute angle. 
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The rise of these bones, it is said, is greater in strong-winged birds 
of flight than in those of less powers. ‘The make of the shoulder- 
blade differs even more. In man, its form is triangular, of a 
length not quite twice its breadth, with a high spine or ridge ris- 
ing from its back, and curving forward over the socket of the 
shoulder-joint. In birds, it is long, narrow and flat, like a paper- 
folder, with a gentle curve, in its length, to suit the convexity of 
the ribs. Its proportional length is three or four times greater 
than that of the human shoulder-blade, and more so in strong- 
winged birds than in others. Besides these bones, birds have 
another not found in man ; this is called the forked bone, and is 
sometimes, in common speech, known by the name of the wishing- 
bone. It answers the purpose of a double brace, connecting the 
pointed projecting extremity of the keel of the breast-bone with 
the angular meeting of the collar-bone and shoulder-blade of each 
side — thus strengthening and supporting these three projecting 
points. 

Such is the organization of birds, so far as this sketch extends, 
with regard to the great moving machinery of the wings in all 
birds of flight, and such, in comparison, is the mechanism of the 
arms inman. From this comparison, it will readily be perceived, 
that, even were the arms of man converted into wings, or were 
wings adapted to them, with the present structure of the muscles 
and skeleton, they would not be fitted for sustaining him in the 
air, much less for propelling him through it for any length of 
time ; so that the idea of attaching wings to the human body, 
even in the place of arms, would be absurd. Artists have, how- 
ever, committed a worse absurdity than this, for they have not 
only attached wings to the human form, but have retained the 
arms with their appropriate muscles ; and, without any additional 
moving power, have planted these wings upon the back of the 
human shoulder-blades, where, so placed, they could not have 
the least power of motion. A man might as well expect to fly 
with a pair of eagle’s wings tacked to the back of his coat. 

But, these are not half of the blunders involved in such a com- 
bination of discordant elements. In birds, the neck is much 
longer, and the joints of the vertebra are so adapted to each other 
as to form a curve, by which the direction of the head, in its 
natural easy position, is the same with that of the length of the 
body. In the human form, however, the direction of the face is 
at right angles to that of this length ; and a man, flying, would 
naturally look downwards, and could only look forwards by bend- 
ing his neck backwards, as when looking up to a ceiling, a posi- 
tion of intolerable fatigue. 

Again ; though the wings of birds serve to propel the body, 
they are extremely incompetent to directing the course and vary- 
ing the directions of flight. For this, a tail is necessary ; and 
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with this they are provided, in a broad fan of feathers, projecting 
far beyond the body, capable of being spread, more or less, 
Jowered, raised, and turned, so as to vary the direction of the 
flight, in every possible way — besides serving, at the same time, 
to support the hinder part of the body, and thus to preserve the 
equipoise of the whole. Now, as artists have provided angels 
with wings, without muscles to move them, or suitable frame- 
work for the attachment of such muscles, they have, with equal 
inconsistency utterly neglected to provide them with a tail, to di- 
rect their flight, withal ; so that, even supposing they could fly, 
and could conveniently raise their heads to see what might be 
before them, we do not perceive any means by which they could 
readily fly, otherwise than straight forwards. In order to turn 
‘about, they would have to alight somewhere and take a fresh start. 

Moreover, there is also .a great difference in the make of the 
hip-bones of the two races. In birds, these are greatly longer, 
in proportion, than in man; the sockets of the dip joints are 
placed much higher up on the sides, and on a level with the sur- 
face of the back ; by which, with the peculiar structure of the 
lower extremities, the leg and thigh can be folded up by the sides 
of the body, a little back of the wings. In this position, the bal- 
ance of the whole is, with the help of the tail, easily preserved. 
A man, however, attempting to fly, by means of a pair of wings 
attached to his shoulder, would find his legs a sad incumbrance, 
situated as they are, at the extremity of the body, and capable of 
being but very imperfectly doubled up under it, and that only 
with an effort, that could not well last but for a short time. The 
consequence would be, that the weight behind the wings would 
far overbalance that before them, and he would necessarily as- 
sume a sitting or upright position in the air; and, in that case, a 
flap of his wings would seem more likely to tumble him over 
backwards, than to give him a motion in any other direction. 
The back-bone, too, in birds, is much broader than in men; and, 
from the neck to the tail, has but one or two very imperfect joints, 
the rest being firmly united together, as one bone. This gives 
the body firmness to bear the weight of the legs, without the fa- 
tigue of muscular exertion, and to withstand, in like manner, the 
powerful jerks of the muscles moving the wings, and the shocks 
occasioned by the recoil of the air. For such a purpose as this, 
the human back is but poorly adapted, with its seventeen joints 
between the neck and the sacrum, or broad bone at the back of 
the hips. It is true, that the motion of these joints, separately, 
is but small, though the amount of it, in them all, is considerable ; 
and the back can be kept straight and firm only by a muscular 
exertion, that, when opposed, for any length of time, to a jarring 
or vibrating force of considerable power, becomes very fatiguing. 
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In short, it seems to be as plain as demonstration can make it, 
that the form of man is utterly at variance with any idea of flying, 
by means of a pair of wings attached as has been described ; 
and the union of such incongruous elements is a monstrous sin, 
not only against reason, but against good taste. 

The proportion, too, of the wings —in such instances as we 
have chanced to see of the representation of these fleshly-built 
etherial beings —is rather at variance with the office they are 
supposed to perform. ‘The wings of a good-sized eagle, when 
expanded, measure seven feet, from tip to tip, across the back ; 
at the same rate, the body of a well-grown, fair-sized man, would 
require, for its flight, wings with a sweep of some thirty or forty 
feet, which is, at least, double what is usually assigned to them. 
Many birds, to be sure, fly with wings of somewhat smaller pro- 
portions, but it is by dint of incessant action ; and an angel, flying 
through the heavens with the flippity-flappity motion of a wild 
duck, would savor somewhat of the ridiculous. Such vans might, 
perchance, do for a cupid ; but, in the ordinary representations, 
even he is gifted only with those of about the same comparative 
size as the pinions of an ostrich or a cassowary — things utterly 
incapable of lifting the body of their owners from the ground. 
Sometimes, indeed, like the sylphs and gnomes, he is portrayed 
with a pair of gossamer wings, like those of the dragon-fly or the 
may-bug, yet far too small for the bulk and weight of the body. 

It is true, that among the precious relics of some Italian con- 
vent is preserved what is called one of the pen feathers of the 
wing of the angel Gabriel, said to have been dropped by him 
when he came to announce to the Virgin her high future destiny. 
This feather is but some two feet long, and might seem to coun- 
tenance the size that has been assigned to such wings ; yet, it 
may be remarked, that some sneering, heretical, caviling travel- 
ers, to whom it was shown, aver that it seemed to them nothing 
more or Jess than a feather from the wing of a large Alpine eagle 
or vulture ; and, if they be right, the proof, that might be drawn 
as just mentioned, will fail. 

Artists, however, ought not to bear alone the credit of these 
anomalies ; for their brethren in fiction, the poets, have commit- 
ted their full share of such absurdities, though not so conspicu- 
ously, since they do not usually define the measure and propor- 
tion of these creature of their fancy, so as to present the out- 
lines to the mind with a distinctness at all like that with which 
painting and sculpture present them to the eye. Milton assigned 
to Gabriel three pair of wings —a treble piece of nonsense, so 
far as muscles and bones are concerned in the matter. 

It may be asked, ‘ how then shall these heavenly existences be 
represented fittingly, as formed to move through the regions of 
space?’ Truly, it does not appear necessary that they should 
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be at all, bodily ; but, if they must be —to suit the fancy of an 
artist or a patron— let not the shape, assigned to them quite so 
conspicuously, mark the ignorance of the designer. The ques- 
tion may be left for the answering of those who desire its solution. 

Wings do not appear so sadly misplaced where used merely as 
emblems, as allegorical expressions for flight, united to a body so 
obviously incapable of having them as organs, as to make it evi- 
dent, that they are but emblems, as in the winged globe of the 
ancient Kgyptians, in the Caduceus of Mercury, or even on his 
cap and sandals. No one could, for a moment, suppose that 
such wings might move, since they can have no life. Even at- 
tached to a head, as in the common representation of cherubim, 
they do not seem, on consideration, to be altogether inadmissi- 
ble, though the allegory may not always be understood, from 
want of considering the head, as the residence of the mind, to be 
put as an emblem of intelligence, or the soul, or simply of thought, 
and the wings merely as added to denote its quickness of trans- 
ition from one object or place to another. ‘To be sure, as cher- 
ubim are often to be found graven upon old tombstones they are 
abundantly ridiculous in their appearance, and we never see one 
without thinking of the boy, who, being frightened in the twilight 
by an owl, a thing he had never before seen, flying out of a 
barn, almost in his face, as he was about to enter, ran down to 
the house, in great alarm, and told the family that he was cer- 
tainly going to die, for he had seen a cherub. 





SPRING STANZAS. 


The cold, bleak days of Winter ! 
They ’re past — they all are past ; 
And, on the dewy lap of Earth, 
Spring has her blossoms cast. 
The unchained fountains laugh and play, 
The trees are dressed in green, 
And, crowned with roses, May — sweet May !— 
Reigns o’er the happy scene. 


My garden walks are pleasant now, 
Its beds are decked with flowers ; 
The climbing vines will trellice soon 
My calm, secluded bowers. 
The early buds perfume the air, 
The early minstrels sing ; 
All forms of life and beauty share, 
With me, the joy of Spring ! P. B. 
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THE ADVENTURES OF ABULFIDA. 


FROM THE ARABIC OF SHIRAZ EBN HASSAN. 


In the beautiful province of Chorasin, in the south of Persia, 
lived Alcansir, the Emir. He was decended from that long line 
of princes, the descendants of Haran the virtuous, whose glory 
has been immortalized by many a poet of ancient and enduring 
renown. ‘The province that delighted in his dominion, was one 
of the largest and most wealthy in the kingdom. Here, nature 
seems to pour out her treasures with exhaustless profusion. The 
heats of summer are moderated by cooling breezes from the dis- 
tant mountains, whose summits seem to uphold the clouds, that 
hang above them. The rigors of winter are never known. Spring 
and autumn, those two sisters, that give all birth and beauty, all 
fruit and flowers to the year, walked through the land, hand in 
hand, blending their smiles, so varied in expression, and so de- 
lightful. In other regions, these sisters are separated, either by 
the scorching heat of summer, or the withering blight of winter. 

The Prophet and all-gracious Allah, had been propitious to the 
devout Alcansir ; had filled his days with delight, and crowned 
his now hoary head with the honors, that real merit alone can 
obtain. Elevated, by his princely birth and hereditary opulence, 
above all the cares and anxieties of life, he sought only to do 
good, to promote the happiness of his subjects, by encouraging 
industry, and exciting to the love of virtue and the worship of 
the Prophet. Religion he established, not only by the enact- 
ment of wise and salutary laws, bui rather by the silent force of 
his own example ; for Kings are always sure to find imitators, 
as the planets catch their glory from the sun. 

Hamestia, of the province of Cabul, and of royal extraction, 
was his favorite spouse — for the wise Emir, ever mindful of the 
duty of a good mussulman, and not forgetting the example of the 
greatest monarch of the earth, the divine Solomon, had filled his 
palace with the beauty of the East. She had presented him three 
children. Omar, the first-born, already shared the labors of his 
government, and seemed fitted to succeed so wise a prince, and 
capable of carrying on and completing the great and generous 
works of his sire. Amessa was still a maiden in her father’s hall ; 
and Abulfida, of whom we are now to speak, was fast approach- 
ing the age of manhood. 

Seldom, even in Cabul, the land of beauty and delight, can 
you find a youth so surpassingly lovely. ‘Tall and delicately 
formed — with limbs that still needed a few years’ growth, to 
harden into the compact strength of man — Abulfida was a prodi- 
gy of beauty, and attracted admiration, wherever he appeared, 
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not less from the statue-like dignity of his form and nobleness of 
demeanor, than from the loveliness of his countenance. When 
you saw him walking, silent and thoughtfully, along the devious 
paths of the valley of Allamboken, silvered over by the imperfect 
moonlight, you would have thought, that melancholy reigned in 
his soul. But, when the princes met in the Emir’s hall, then his 
full, dark eye awoke from its slumber, and gleamed with all the 
starry vehemence of an archangel, when he addresses a band of 
the happy in the regions of the blessed. Then his soul of fire 
spoke through its melting blackness. 

Abulfida had been trained with all the assiduous care, that a 
wise and tender parent could bestow. All the treasures of sci- 
ence and poetry, which the language of the sons of Elam could 
afford, had been exhausted. ‘The wisdom of Zardhusht had been 
infused into his heart, and the poctry of Hafir had been poured 
upon his soul. ‘The most erudite sage, that visited his father’s 
court, confessed, that never, since the days of Zoroaster, had so 
many talents been granted to a single mind. 

Abulfida was not to engage in the affairs of state — for the 
right of the first-born has ever been held sacred by the descend- 
ants of Elam; though they add with a sneer, the patriarch 
Abram forgot the rule which had given Ishmael the supremacy. 
Omar was destined to succeed his sire. What shall occupy the 
time and talents of Abulfida ? — for a good mussulman must have 
some employment to benefit his species, and discharge the duty 
he owes to Mohammed, and to beneficent Allah. Shall he com- 
mand the armies? Shall he dwell at the Holy City, and ex- 
pound the will of the Prophet to the devout ?— or shall he at- 
tend the court of the greatest and noblest of monarchs, at Istam- 
boul? These were questions, on which many an hour was ex- 
pended, vainly attempting to read the will of the Almighty, 
through those glowing interpreters, which hold — though darkly 
writ—the destiny of all. The wisest of astrologers declared 
his insufficiency, and stood confounded at the failure of his art. 

Often did Abulfida consult the wisest of the Nabas, that fre- 
quented his father’s court, or those who dwelt only in the moun- 
tains — acquiring a knowledge more than human, by their inter- 
course with the wildest and most mysterious forms of nature. 
And often, in solitude, the contemplative youth knelt down, in 
the grove of palms, and implored assistance from the Most High. 
All was in vain. Months passed away, still there was no reply. 
He determined to visit Mecca. But the Great Temple, which 
we all adore, seemed to his eyes only a little brown tent of cam- 
els’ hair, with some mysterious words inscribed above the en- 
trance. ‘ Farah min-yom, min-yom, farah.’ What did this 
mean? It was in vain, that he asked the aged dervish, who 
sat in the great square of our Holy City, and gave water to 
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all who asked it in the name of the Prophet. He stared, as Abul- 
fida pronounced the mysterious words, and shook with terror 
when the youth called the temple a little brown tent. 

The crowds of pilgrims, who were entering the gates of the 
temple, appeared to him only as emmets, creeping into their 
humble habitation. He followed them, not without fear ; for, 
though he had willingly encountered the spotted leopard, the 
stoutest quail, when the laws of nature seem to be changed, and 
an invisible antagonist is feared. He entered, and saw the mys- 
terious stone ; but, instead of a black marble, as it is, in his eyes 
it gleamed like an opal ; and a small white hand seemed to write 
with its snowy fingers, the same mysterious words he had seen 
inscribed above the gate. ‘The writing gleamed, like lightning, 
when it traces its sharp angles on a summer-cloud. The hand 
passed slowly along the line, erasing the words — then wrote 
them again — then added his own, ‘ bulfida,’ not in characters 
of light, but of gold. Abulfida fell prostrate on the earth ; but, 
in the midst of so many worshippers— some standing, some 
kneeling, and all singing, or shouting aloud — his emotion passed 
unnoticed, or, at most, was taken for the contrition of some 
young sinner, whose heart had been seasonably smitten by the 
kind Prophet. 

The astonished youth, at last — thanks to gracious Allah — 
recovered, arose, and withdrew, without imparting the result of 
this visit to any of his friends. Seven days he repeated the 
visit—seven times that same snowy hand appeared, writing as 
before ; and seven times did the son of Alcansir fall prostrate to 
the ground. 

At last, at the conclusion of the appointed days of pious fes- 
tivity, the people began to leave the city. Abulfida was depart- 
ing for his home, and lingered, for a moment, to look back upon 
the City of Domes he had just left, and admire its beauty, as it 
lay in a gulf of dim obscurity ; for the setting sun now only gild- 
ed the summits of the hills, that surround the Holy City, and sep- 
arate it from the impious world without — as the Veil of the Tem- 
ple divides the world from the Holy of Holies. As Abulfida was 
gazing upon the scene, and musing upon the mysterious appear- 
ances, which had been presented to him, suddenly there appeared 
beside him an old man, mounted on a camel. His beard flowed 
down to his girdle, and shone like the snow on Caucasus, when it 
reflects the full moon of summer. Age had furrowed his cheek 
with the traces of god-like, not human, beauty. Abulfida thought 
him one of the old patriarchs, that lived when men held inter- 
course with the inhabitants of Heaven — not as now, by dreams 
and doubtful visions, but by communion, face to face. Such a 
fire beamed in the eyes of the ancient man, that the youth cast 
his looks upon the ground, unable to endure that glance, so pier- 
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cing and so bright. And the camel of the stranger, like his master, 
seemed of another race — so princely was his step, and so beau- 
tifully smooth his snowy hair. The old man repeated the same 
words — that had so much astonished the young Perriem, when 
at Mecca — in a slow and measured cadence, but with a tone so 
thrilling, that Abulfida felt an icy chill pierce him to the heart. 

He raised his eyes, resolving to summon up what courage re- 
mained, and demand the object of so singular an interview ; but, 
all had vanished — nothing was before him but the eternal hills 
and the city, now dimly lit by the full moon ; and behind hin, in 
the distance, he heard the light tinkle of the camel-bells, and the 
deep, full voice of the driver, cheering his patient beast. The 
prince soon joined his band —for his camel was swift — and 
found considerable alarm prevailing, at his unaccountable absence. 

In silence, he pursued his journey, apparently in deep medita- 
tion, which was not disturbed by the cheerful song of the camel- 
driver, or the dark and gloomy clouds, that now and then sailed 
slowly over the face of the moon. During the whole journey, 
he held none but the most necessary conversation with his attend- 
ants and companions. All were struck, at the change in his man- 
ners, and not less at the alteration of his countenance, which had 
now become pale and wan, though his eyes gleamed like meteors. 
Neither the cities, that he passed, nor the fields, attracted the 
smallest attention. Whether the sun scorched him at noonday, or 
Arcturus and Orion smiled coldly but sweetly upon him, at night, 
all was still the same. ‘The caravan continued its slow and pleas- 
ing march ; now in the midst of a desert, with nothing to greet 
the eye, but the star-studded heavens above, and the brown sand 
around ; and now crossing a river, or threading aromatic valleys, 
whose shades were filled with songsters, sweet as those that 
awaked Adam from his sleep, on that night, when Allah’s last 
and greatest benefit was bestowed upon man. At last, after some 
weeks of travel, he reached his home. All, full of joy, rushed 
out to welcome the return of the prince ; but they shrunk back 
from his embrace, when they noticed his wild and unaccount- 
able appearance. ‘May the Prophet preserve us!’ said the 
father ; ‘but the evil demon has seized my son.’ All were 
amazed at the mournful change a few weeks had wrought upon 
his countenance, and attempted, with all the arts that kindness 
could suggest, to remove the clouds of “melancholy, that lowered 
upon his brow, in vain. 

He no longer delighted to mount his snowy steed, and to 
course over the plains, or to follow the antelope in the chase, as 
he bounded from crag to crag. The flowers of Alamboken, and 
his favorite birés — that came and perched upon his hands — 
were no longer the objects of his solicitude. 

'‘'he dark eyes of the maids of Cabul gleamed with the lustre 
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of a molten diamond, but in vain. Music, dance, and song were 
alike ineffectual to arouse the disconsolate youth from his deep 
melancholy. His father entreated, and his sister threw herself 
at his feet, and with tears implored him to confide to her faithful 
bosom the sorrows that had taken possession of his own. A 
secret prompting of the spirit, which never forsakes th evirtuous, 
prevented his half-formed resolution of disclosing the wonderful 
appearance at Mecca. Nothing but sighs could be obtained, 
and Abulfida confessed his inability to tell the cause of his 
sorrow. 

One day, when a council of the magnates of the Province met 
at the court of Alcansir, he wandered away from his father’s 
palace, without any attendant, and roamed along in the shady 
valley of Aldano — gazing upon the torrent, as it tumbled in 
headlong haste down rock and crag, and anon, as if tired of its 
foamy fury, moving tranquilly on, in sun-light and shade, giving 
life and health and beauty to the thousand-colored flowers, that 
enamel its curved banks, while they saw their own beauty mir- 
rored in its glassy wave. ‘ Thou art happy, oh streamlet,’ said 
he, ‘‘ for thy lot is appointed, and thou knowest the bounds of 
thy course. Nature has decided thy destiny, and shown thee 
the limits thou must not pass. No dismal forebording disheart- 
ens thee, and no gloomy phantom haunts thy repose, painting 
strange images before thine eyes. But thou journeyest on, re- 
joicing in the melody of thine own waters. Alas, how different 
is the lot of man ; he roams in ignorance, and is tortured with 
uncertainty — unsatisfied with the past, and ignorant of the 
future. The more I consider, the more I am perplexed ; and, 
to increase the horrors of my condition, I have been visited by 
the Prince of the Wicked — for, who else could produce so aston- 
ishing an appearance as I saw at the Holy City ? But, does the 
dethroned archangel still wear a countenance so eloquent with 
the sovereignty of virtue? And what—oh Allah!—is my 
offence ? that so dread a minister is sent to avenge the violated 
Law!’ He sat down upon a mossy stone, with the boughs of a 
rose-tree over his head, and continued his meditations — now 
silent, and now giving his sorrow vent, in all the eloquence of 
sadness. 

Night came softly, but with that rushing swiftness, with which 
a magic draught spreads darkness over the swimming sense. 
Every trace of day was nofv completely lost — and tke dark and 
many-folded clouds, that had long been gathering around the crest 
of Gabel Adar, came, driven by the violence of the loud ring- 
ing wind. The darkness grew deeper and deeper — the trees 
bent their tall heads to the earth, beneath the force of that awful 
tempest — the earth shook— and the mountain bellowed in its 
madness. Abulfida was aroused from his meditation : he arose — 
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a flash of lightning laid a terebinth in ruins at his feet — the thun- 
der answered, in its world-frightening voice. ‘The youth must 
fly — for exposure in a storm so fearful, were certain death. 
But, where shall he seek an asylum in this perilous event! ‘ It 
is the predestined will of Allah,’ said the youth ; ‘I am ready to 
die.’ And recollecting — with the quickness, that awful situa- 
tions always inspire —the wonders of Mecca, he sat down to 
await his fate with composure. Suddenly, in the midst of the 
storm, there was a pause, more awful than the tempest itself — so 
deep and unnatural was the silence. And, high above his aston- 
ished head, and surrounded with clouds of light, Albufida recog- 
nized the old man of Mecca. He was mounted on a camel, as 
before, but enveloped with a blaze of light, of so dazzling an in- 
tensity, that mortal eye could not rest upon it. A moment, and 
the old man was at his side —and requesting him, in the most 
gentle and persuasive accents, to mount and ride to a place of 
safety. The prince felt an unnatural strength of soul, and over- 
powering the terrors of his frame, he leaped upon the dazzling 
animal, and earth was lost to his view. 

A single instant bears him above the clouds ; the camel stops 
without a signal —they dismount, and enter a mysterions mansion. 
Mortal eyes are struck and dazzled, with the more than lightning 
splendors of the place — mortal pen cannot describe, nor mortal 
heart conceive, the glorious prospect which now bursts upon their 
sight. A train of maidens eonducted them to a magnificent 
apartment, where the air was one delightful perfume, and music, 
of inexpressible sweetness, filled the mansion. 

Abulfida and his mysterious guide were now alone. But, who 
is this wonderful being, that has conducted him! A sudden con- 
viction rushes upon the heart of the bewildered prince. It is 
the Prophet—ii is Mahommed! He throws himself at his 
feet — he clasps his knees, he weeps, he trembles. ‘‘ Oh ! celes- 
tial benefactor of mankind —- Heaven-sent protector of the earth,’ 
he cries, ‘ tell me my fate, and why thou hast condescended to 
bring hither a sinful son of earth.’ He raises his eyes, with 
trembling, to that face, which wears an eternal smile for the vir- 
tuous and pure, but bears a frown, blacker than the darkness, for 
the wicked. The eye of the Prophet beamed kindly on him, 
and his heart revived. 

‘ The earth,’ exclaimed the Prophet, ‘is no sphere for thee : 
long hast thou been disturbed by dark meditations upon thy future 
lot. One less conscientous had soon determined ; but I have 
purposely protracted the delay. I placed the mist before thine 
eyes, and changed the appearance of the Temple into a little tent. 
I brought the Empress of the Sea, to write thy destiny upon the 
marble in letters of light. ‘ Ocean thy province — thy province 
ocean ;’—- this is the meaining of those mysterious words. ‘Thou 
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shalt be spouse to the daughter of the Queen of the Sea,and 1 
will conduct thee there.’ ‘I am unworthy of the earth,’ said the 
modest youth ; ‘ what have I done to merit the favors already 
enjoyed? My opportunities have been numerous, while my 
good actions have been but few. I have indulged in contempla- 
tion rather than action, and have made more good resolutions 
than I have ever brought in practice. Oh Prophet, I am un- 
worthy *’—‘ Thou hast been pure in heart,’ interrupted the 
Prophet. ‘ When enticed by the wanton, thou hast not yielded, 
and thy prayer has arisen from the fullness of thy heart. Such 
supplications — alas, they are few — are never in vain: but the 
prayers of hypocrites, which are but solemn words, are visited 
upon their own heads, like the fire-showers, that fell upon the 
Cities of the Plain. Thy prayers have been modest — thou hast 
asked aid and discretion from Allah, thou hast confessed thy sins 
aright, and I am witness to the sincerity of thy midnight grief, 
because thy good deeds were so few, and thy benevolence so 
feeble.’ ‘ But, my father, my sister, my brother !’ ejaculated the 
astonished mortal, ‘who shall comfort them when they lament 
wny departure?’ ‘Gracious Allah!’ exclaimed the Prophet, 
with exultation —‘ how thou showest anew, the deep goodness 
of thy heart! I myself will communicate the glad tidings— 
come thou to the happiness, which awaits the good, the holy, the 
pure of soul !’ 

The song of innumerable choirs broke forth, as they mounted 
the expectant camel. Now they sang the mortal, and now the 
god — but vain were the efforts of the scribe to repeat the strains. 
Mortal ears cannot endure the melody. Down, down, with 
lightning speed, they shot into the deep, where the Daughter of the 
Waters received the mortal in her snowy arms. 


OLD NEWS. NO. III. 
THE OLD TORY. 


AGain we take a leap, of about twenty years, and alight in the 
midst of the Revolution. Indeed, having just closed a volume 
of colonial newspapers, which represented the period when mo- 
narchical and aristocratic sentiments were at the highest ; and now 
opening another volume, printed in the same metropolis, after 
such sentiments had long been deemed a sin and shame, we feel 
as if the leap were more than figurative. Our late course of read- 
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ing has tinctured us, for the moment, with antique prejudices, 
and we shrink from the strangely-contrasted times, into which we 
emerge, like one of those immutable old ‘Tories, who acknowledge 
no oppression in the Stamp-act. It may be the most effective 
method of going through the present file of papers, to follow out 
this idea, and transform ourself, perchance, from a modern ‘Tory 
into such a sturdy King-man, as once wore that pliable nick- 
name. 

Well then, here we sit, an old, gray, withered, sour-visaged, 
threadbare sort of gentleman, erect enough, here in our solitude, 
but marked out by a depressed and distrustful mien abroad — as 
one conscious of a stigma upon his forehead, though for no crime. 
We were already in the decline of life, when the first tremors of 
the earthquake, that has convulsed the continent, were felt. Our 
mind had grown too rigid to change any of its opinions, when the 
voice of the people demanded, that all should be changed. We 
are an Episcopalian, and sat under the high-church doctrines 
of Mather Byles ; we have been a captain of the provincial forces, 
and love our king the better, for the blood that we shed in 
his cause, on the plains of Abranam. Among all the refugees, 
there is not one more loyal, to the back-bone, than we. Still 
we lingered behind, when the British army evacuated Boston, 
sweeping in its train most of those with whom we held commun- 
ion — the old, loyal gentleman, the aristocracy of the colonies, 
the hereditary Englishman, imbued with more than native zeal 
and admiration for the glorious island and its monarch, because 
the far intervening ocean threw a dim reverence around them. 
When our brethren departed, we could not tear our aged roots 
out of the soil. We have remained, therefore, enduring to be 
outwardly a freeman, but idolizing King George, in secresy and 
silence — one true old heart, amongst a host of enemies. We 
watch, with a weary hope, for the moment when all this turmoil 
shall subside, and the impious novelty, that has distracted our 
latter years, like a wild dream, give place to the blessed quietude 
of royal sway, with the King’s name in every ordinance, his 
prayer in the church, his health at the board, and his love in the 
people’s heart. Meantime, our old age finds little honor. Hus- 
tled have we been, till driven from town-meetings ; dirty water 
has been cast upon our ruffles, by a Whig chambermaid ; John 
Hancock’s coachman seizes every opportunity to bespatter us 
with mud ; daily are we hooted by the unbreeched rebel brats ; 
and narrowly, once, did our gray hairs escape the ignominy of 
tar and feathers. Alas! only that we cannot bear to die till the 
next royal Governor comes over, we would fain be in our quiet 
grave. 

Such an old man among new things are we, who now hold, at 
arms’ Jength, the rebel newspaper of the day. The very figure- 
head, for the thousandth time, elicits a groan of spiteful lamenta- 
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tion. Where are the united heart and crown, the loyal emblem, 
that used to hallow the sheet, on which it was impressed, in our 
younger days? In its stead, we find a continental officer, with 
the Declaration of Independence in one hand, a drawn sword in 
the other, and, above lis head, a scroll, bearing the motto — 
‘We appeat To Heaven.’ Then say we, with a prospective 
triumph, let Heaven judge, in its own good time! The material of 
the sheet attracts our scorn. It is a fair specimen of rebel man- 
ufacture, thick and coarse, like wrapping-paper, all overspread 
with little knobs, and of such a deep, dingy blue color, that we 
wipe our spectacles thrice before we can distinguish a letter of 
the wretched print. Thus, in all points, the newspaper is a type 
of the times, far more fit for the rough hands of a democratic 
mob, than for our own delicate, though bony fingers. Nay; we 
will not handle it without our gloves ! 

Glancing down the page, our eyes are greeted everywhere by 
the offer of lands at auction, for sale or to be leased — not by the 
rightful owners, but a rebel committee ; notices of the town con- 
stable, that he is authorized to receive tlie taxes on such an es- 
tate, in default of which, that also is to be knocked down to the 
highest bidder ; and notifications of complaints, filed by the At- 
torney-general, against certain traitorous absentees, and of confis- 
cations that are to ensue. And who are these traitors ? Our 
own best friends — names as old, once as honored, as any in the 
land, where they are no longer to have a patrimony, nor to be 
remembered as good men, who have passed away. We are 
ashamed of not relinquishing our little property, too ; but com- 
fort ourselves, because we still keep our principles, without grat- 
ifying the rebels with our plunder. Plunder, indeed, they are 
seizing, everywhere, by the strong hand at sea, as well as by le- 
gal forms on shore. Here are prize-vessels for sale-— no French 
nor Spanish merchantmen, whose wealth is the birthright of Brit- 
ish subjects, but hulls of British oak, from Liverpool, Bristol, 
and the Thames, laden with the King’s own stores, for his army 
in New-York. And what a fleet of privateers — pirates, say 
we — are fitting out for new ravages, with rebellion in their very 
names! ‘The Free Yankee, the General Green, the Saratoga, 
the Lafayette, and the Grand Monarch! Yes, the Grand Mon- 
arch ; so is a French King styled, by the sons of Englishmen. 
And here we have an ordinance, from the Court of Versailles, with 
the Bourbon’s own signature aflixed, as if New-England were 
already a French province. Everything is French. French sol- 
diers, French sailors, French surgeons — and French diseases, 
too, I trow — besides, French dancing-masters and French milli- 
ners, to debauch our daughters with French fashions! Every- 
thing in America is French, except the Canadas — the loyal Can- 
adas — which we helped to wrest from France. And to that old 
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French province, the Englishman of the colonies must go to find 
his country ! 

Oh, the misery of seeing the whole system of things changed 
in my old days, when I would be loth to change even a pair of 
buckles! The British coffee-house — where oft we sat, brimfull 
of wine and loyalty, with the gallant gentlemen of Amherst’s 
army, when we wore a red-coat, too — the British coffee-house, 
forsooth, must now be styled the American, with a golden eagle, 
instead of the royal arms, above the door. Even the street it 
stands in, is no longer King-street! Nothing is the King’s, ex- 
cept this heavy heart, inmy old bosom. Wherever I glance my 
eyes, they meet something that pricks them like a needle. This 
soapmaker, for instance, this Robert Hewes has conspired against 
my peace, by notifying that his shop is situated near Liberty 
Stump. But when will their mis-named liberty have its true 
emblem in that Stump, hewn down by British steel ! 

Where shall we buy our next year’s Almanac ? Not this of 
Weatherwise’s, certainly ; for it contains a likeness of George 
Washington, the upright rebel, whom we most hate, though rev- 
erentially, as a fallen angel, with his Heavenly brightness undimin- 
ished, evincing pure fame in an unhallowed cause. And here is 
a new book, for my evening’s recreation — a History of the War 
till the close of the year 1779, with the heads of thirteen distin- 
guished officers engraved on copper-plate. A plague upon their 
heads! We desire not to see them, till they grin at us from the 
balcony before the town-house, fixed on spikes, as the heads of 
traitors. How bloody-minded the villains make a peaceable old 
man! What next? An Oration, on the Horrid Massacre of 
1770. When that blood was shed —the first that the British 
soldier ever drew from the bosoms of our countrymen — we 
turned sick at heart, and do so still, as often as they make it reek 
anew from among the stones in King-street. The pool, that we 
saw that night, has swelled into a lake— English blood and 
American — no ! —all British, all blood of my brethren. And 
here come down tears. Shame on me, since half of them are 
shed for rebels! Who are not rebels now? Even the women 
are thrusting their white hands into the war, and come out in this 
very paper with proposals to form a society — the lady of George 
Washington at their head—for clothing the continental troops. 
They will strip off their stiff peticoats to cover the ragged ras- 
cals, and then enlist in the ranks themselves. 

What have we here? Burgoyne’s proclamation turned into 
Hudibrastic rhyme! And here, some verses against the King, in 
which the scribbler leaves a blank for the name of George, as if 
his doggerel might yet exalt him to the pillory. Such, after 

ears of rebellion, is the heart’s unconquerable reverence for the 
ord’s annointed! In the next column, we have scripture par- 
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odied in a squib against his sacred Majesty. What would our 
Puritan great-grand-sires have said to that? They never laughed 
at God’s word, though they cut off a King’s head. 

Yes; it was for us to prove how disloyalty goes hand in 
hand with irreligion, and all other vices come trooping in the 
train. Now-a-days, men commit robbery and sacrilege, for the 
mere luxury of wickedness, as this advertisement testifies. Three 
hundred pounds reward, for the detection of the villains who stole 
and destroyed the cushions and pulpit drapery of the Brattle- 
street and Old South churches. Was it a crime? I can 
scarcely think our temples hallowed, since the King ceased to 
be prayed for. But it is not temples only, that they rob. Here 
a man offers a thousand dollars — a thousand dollars, in Continen- 
tal rags ! — for the recovery of his stolen cloak, and other articles 
of clothing. Horse theives are innumerable. Now is the day, 
when every beggar gets on horse-back. And is not the whole 
land like a beggar on horse-back, riding post to the devil? Ha! 
Here is a murder, too. A woman slain at midnight, by an un- 
known ruffian, and found cold, stiff, and bloody, in her violated 
bed! Let the hue and cry follow hard after the man in the uni- 
form of blue and buff, who last went by that way. My life on 
it, he is the blood-stained ravisher! 'These deserters, whom we 
see proclaimed in every column — proof, that the banditti are as 
false as their stars and stripes, as to the Holy Red-Cross — they 
bring the crimes of a rebel camp into a soil well suited to them ; 
the bosom of a people, without the heart that kept them virtu- 
ous — their King ! 

Here, flaunting down a whole column, with official seal and 
signature, here comes a proclamaticn. By whose authority ? 
Ah! the United States — those thirteen little anarchies, assem- 
bled in that one grand anarchy, their Congress. And what the 
import? A general Fast. By Heaven! for once, the traitorous 
blockheads have legislated wisely! Yea: let a misguided peo- 
ple kneel down in sackcloth and ashes, from end to end, from 
border to border, of their wasted country. Well may they fast, 
where there is no food —and cry aloud, for whatever remnant of 
God’s mercy their sins may not have exhausted. We, too, will 
fast, even at arebel summons. Pray others as they will, there 
shall be, at least, an old man kneeling for the righteous cause. 
Lord, put down the rebels ! God save the King ! 

Peace to the good old Tory! One of our objects has been 
to exemplify, without softening a single prejudice proper to the 
character which we assumed, that the Americans, who clung to 
the losing side, in the Revolution, were men greatly to be pitied, 
and often worthy of our sympathy. It would be difficult to say 
whose lot was most lamentable — that of the active Tories, who 
gave up their patrimonies, for a pittance from the British pension- 
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roll and their native land, for a cold reception in their mis-called 
home ; or the passive ones, who remained behind to endure the 
coldness of former friends and the public opprobrium, as despised 
citizens, under a government which they abhorred. In justice to 
the old gentleman, who has favored us with his discontented mu- 
sings, we must remark, that the state of the country, so far as 
can be gathered from these papers, was of dismal augury, for the 
tendencies of democratic rule. [t was pardonable, in the con- 
servative of that day, to mistake the temporary evils of a change, 
for permanent diseases of the system, which that change was to 
establish. A revolution, cr anything, that interrupts social order, 
may aflord opportunities for the individual display of eminent vir- 
tue ; but, its effects are pernicious to general morality. Most peo- 
ple are so constituted, that they can be virtuous only in a certain 
routine. One great source of disorder, was the multitude of dis- 
banded troops, who were ‘continually returning home, after terms 
of service just long enough to give them a distaste to peaceable 
occupations ; neither citizens nor soldiers, they were very liable 
to become ruffians. Almost all cur impressions, in regard to 
this period, are unpleasant, whether referring to the state of civil 
society, or to the character of the contest, which, especially 
where native Americans were opposed to each other, was waged 
with the deadly hatred of fraternal enemies. It is the beauty of 
war, for men to commit mutual havoc with undisturbed good 
humor. . 

‘The present volume of newspapers contains fewer characteris- 
tic traits than any which we have looked over. Except for the 
peculiarities attendant on the passing struggle, manners seem to 
have taken a modern cast. Whatever antique fashions lingered 
into the war of the Revolution, or beyond it, they were not so 
strongly marked as to leave their traces in the public journals. 
Moreover, the old newspapers had an indescribable picturesque- 
ness, not to be found in the later ones. Whether it be something 
in the literary execution, or the ancient print and paper, and the 
idea, that those same musty pages have been handled by people — 
once alive and bustling amid the scenes there recorded, yet now 
in their graves beyond the memory of man — so it is, that in those 
elder volumes, we seem to find the life of a past age preserved 
between the leaves, like a dry specimen of foliage. It is so dif- 
ficult to discover what touches are really picturesque, that we 
doubt whether our attempts have produced any similar effect. 
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THE BALLAD OF THE ERLKING. 


FROM GOETHE, 


Who rides so late through the darkness wild ? 
It is the father, bearing his child ; 

He has the boy well clasped in his arm — 

He presses him safe, he holds him warm. 


My son, why hid’st thou thy face in fear? 
Seest not then, father, the Erlking near? 

The Erlking, with crown and train of light ? — 
My son, ’tis the cold mist, gleaming white. 


‘Thou lovely child, come, go with me ! 
Yor beautiful plays [ll play with thee ; 
Many bright flowers thou shalt behold ; 
My mother has many garments of gold.’ 


My father, my father, and dost thou not hear 
What the Erlking whispers soft in mine ear? 
Be quiet, my child ; *tis the wind, that grieves 
Among the shriveli’d and rustling leaves. 


* Wilt thou, sweet boy, then with me wend ? 

My daughter shall on thee fondly attend ; 

Through graceful mazes shall nightly sweep, 

And rock thee, and dance thee, and sing thee to sleep.’ 


My father, my father, and seest thou not 
The Erlking’s daughter in yon dark spot? 
My son, my son, I can see it all ; 

There glistens the willow, gray and tall, 


*T love thee —thy fair form pleases my heart, 

And if thou ’rt not willing, by foree must thou part.’ 
My father, my father, I’m grasp’d in his arm ! 

The Erlking, the Erlking has done me harm ! 


The father shudders — he rides fast and wild — 
He folds to his breast the groaning child ; 
Arrived at home, with pain and dread — 
Behold ! in his arms, the child was dead ! 


Horace Berxe ry. 
Philadelphia, April 20, 
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A TALK UPON TALKING, 


BY CAPTAIN SINGLETON. §. | "+ 


WE are not a talking people. We have not the art, so suc- 
cessfully cultivated by the French, de bien conter. We are, for 
the most part, a stupid, taciturn, and uncommunicative set of bi- 
peds. Candor compels me to say it, although my patriotism re- 
bels at the assertion. We seem to have adopted Talleyrand’s 
maxim, that the faculty of speech was given us for the purpose 
of concealing our thoughts. Our frivolous conversation is uncon- 
scionably heavy ; our serious conversation is laughably trivial and 
superficial. Of course, there are exceptions, which go to prove 
the rule ; but it is a lamentable fact, that the many promising young 
men, the many excellent old gentlemen, the many remarkably 
fine young ladies, the many highly respectable matrons, the many 
voluble old women of both sexes, who are the component ingre- 
dients of society — do n’t know how to talk ! 

Mrs. Fitz Arnold holds a levee to-night. She calls it a con- 
versazione. Suppose you go with me, obliging reader, just to 
afford me an opportunity of proving to you, that my dicta are 
not altogether paradoxical and untenable. ‘The carriage is at 
the door. Permit me to hand you in. There! ‘ Drive to 
number seven, Cloud street.* We are ratiling over the pave- 
ments, in grand style. One corner is turned — another,— and 
now we draw up in front of Mrs. Fitz-what ’s-her-name’s splen- 
did mansion. Do you know the lady? No? Well; n’im- 
porte, I will introduce you. She is partial to new faces. ‘Have 
the goodness to take my arm. We pass up stairs. ‘The parlor 
door opens. We enter. We approach the lady of the house. 
She greets me cordially. ‘Captain Singleton, [ am glad to see 
you. When did you arrive intown?’ ‘ Madame, permit me 
to present to you my friend, Mr. — Mr. — (aside) What’s your 
name ?—my friend, Mr. — hem — huh-huh,’ —‘ Any friend of 
Captain Singleton cannot fail to be welcome.’ ‘ Madame, you 
do me too much honor ; but we are detaining you from your com- 
pany.’ 

And now, forbearing reader, that I have dragged you here — 
for all that I know, against your own inclination — I must do my 
best to entertain you. But first, let me elucidate to you my au- 
tocratical asseverations upon the subject of talking. Listen to 
the dialogue, which is going on at your side. ‘The dramatis per- 
sone are a distinguished belle — beautiful, accomplished, and 
‘ moving in the first circles’ — and a young gentleman, who has 
just been introduced to her, and who has an office in Court street, 
and signs himself — ‘ attorney-at-law.’ He is a highly estimable 
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young man — owning stock in half a dozen insurance companies, 
and having a rich uncle, who is strongly suspected of apoplexy. 
He is a highly talented young man, and made a capital specula- 
tion, the other day, by buying India-rubber stock, at sixty dol- 
lars advance, and selling it at ninety. He is a highly enterprising 
and discreet young man — being engaged to a lady, who is heiress 
to an immense estate, and the owner of a dozen townships, in 
Maine. ‘To be sure, she is somewhat passee, and her hair can 
hardly be called auburn, and her figure is not so straight as it 
might be —and her teeth are few and far between ; but, what 
does all this signify? How overpowering and disinterested must 
have been his love, which could overlook all these disadvantages 
and defects! But listen: 

‘ Don’t you find the east-winds very unpleasant, about this time, 
Miss A ?’ 

‘Very, Mr. B.’ 

‘ They are quite cutting, as it were.’ 

‘ I wish then, they would show a disposition to cut me, for I 
have suffered enough from their acquaintance.’ 

‘ Very fair, upon my word, Miss A. I did not know that you 
set up for a wit.’ 

‘ No want of knowledge, on Mr. B’s part, can be a matter of 
surprise to me.’ 

‘ Now, that is quite as cutting as the east-winds. (A pause.) 
Have you read the last new novel ?’ 

‘I never read novels.’ 

(After an awful pause.) ‘ Have you heard Miss Watson sing ?’ 

‘ Yes.’ 

‘ Do you like her ? ’ 

‘ Yes.’ 

‘She is the young lady —is she not—that ran away with 
Paganini ?’ 

‘ Very likely.’ 

‘Or rather, she is the young lady, with whom Paganini ran 
away ?” 

‘ Nothing more probable.’ 

‘ Have you read the last New-England Magazine ?’ 

‘I never read Magazines.’ 

‘ Some parts of it, I consider highly improper. But you are 
looking for some one ?’ 

And, without condescending to reply, the lady quietly takes 
the arm of a lounging exquisite, and walks off, to the other end 
of the room, laughing at poor Mr. B. It is no object for her to 
make an impression upon Mr. B. ; for, notwithstanding his admir- 
able speculations in India-rubber, he is, there is no denying 
it, something of a bore. He is, moreover — engaged. it 
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and beauty, exerted upon such a creature, are only wasted. What 
a cipher in society, by the way, even under the best of circum- 
stances, is the man who is engaged! He is no longer a person 
of consideration, either to mothers or daughters. His company 
is undesirable, his humor is pointless, his dancing is shocking, 
and his attentions are the height of absurdity. By degrees, he 
loses caste, and his once familiar face is no longer seen at fash- 
ionable assemblies. He is eclipsed by stars of inferior magni- 
tude. I throw these out rather as general observations, than as 
practical aphorisms. But I am digressing. 

T hope you are not tired. I should not have brought you 
here, if I had not thought we might find some food for amuse- 
ment. But, there seems to be a very dull set of people here to- 
night. As Wordsworth says : 

‘It is a party in a parlor, 
A parlor pretty closely crammed ; 


Some playing cards, some sipping wine — 
All silent, and all d—d.’ 


Have I misquoted? You observe the young gentleman, stand- 
ing by the fire-place ? There is a dash of the dandy in his ap- 
pearance. He seems to be earnestly haranguing the individ- 
uals, who are around him, and who regard him as an oracle. 
That is Horace Berkeley. He cannot talk. He dictates —he 
harangues. His thoughts seem to be running a race with his 
words. A rose to a sprig of geranium, that he is babbling about 
politics, at this moment. The venality of the present adminis- 
tration — the subserviency of its supporters —the greedy dogs, 
who are fed with sops from the Executive pan — the repeated 
violations of the Constitution — extra allowances —Colonel Ben- 
ton, and the little Magician—are the perpetual burthens of his 
conversation. Your true bore, is the man who believes that all 
the world is interested in the one subject, to which he has prin- 
cipally devoted his thoughts. I believe, that Vivian Grey says 
the same thing. But, Berkeley is a very tolerable companion, 
when relieved from the hallucinations, which occasionally cloud 
his brain. He is, at present, laboring under a species of mono- 
mania, which renders him troublesome, at times, to his friends. 
There — he has finished his oration, and is coming towards me. 
I will pretend not to see him. We will retreat, into the oppo- 
site room. Now we have escaped him. 

Where conversation is not spontaneous, where it is forced, 
strained, and artificial, its place may be better supplied by si- 
lence. When a person, instead of saying what he thinks, is 
thinking what he shall say, he is transmuting himself into a genu- 
ine bore. ‘ Think twice before you speak once,’ is a maxim, 
which I could never abide by ; and I dare say, that you feel no 
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inclination to dispute the assertion. I always had an instinct for 
conclusions ; and, on this account, am a capital reviewer — for 
I can cut up a book, in a satisfactory style, without looking at 
more than the first twenty pages. I always had an instinct for 
conclusions. 

Suppose we adjourn to the supper-room ? 


—_ ' 
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LETTER TO THE MAN IN THE MOON. 


== 


My VENERABLE FRIEND: 


WueEn I consider the great obligations the children of earth 
are under to you, I am surprised that there has not been a more 
lively expression of gratitude on their part. Shining as your mer- 
its are, they have never been properly appreciated. Though your 
face so beams with good-nature and social feeling, seeming to in- 
vite us to an interchange of friendly offices, I am not aware that 
there has been any attempt to open a correspondence with you. 
This neglect, unpardonable as it is, is more excusable than the im- 
pertinence of certain sciolists here, who would fain make us believe 
that you have no more real existence than the giants and dragons 
of the nursery ; that you are a mere figment, begotten by fancy 
upon credulity. That countenance of yours, with its fine, open 
expression, combining the frankness of youth with the reflective- 
ness of age, they gravely tell us, is nothing but a congregation of 
mountains and valleys— shaped, by imagination and imperfect 
eye-sight, into the likeness of a face. I cannot speak of the flip- 
pant self-conceit of these people, without some indignation. I am 
willing to take a great deal upon trust — shutting my eyes and 
opening my mouth, with the modesty, that becomes unlettered 
ignorance ; but I am not yet prepared to deny the evidence of 
my senses. I cannot be mistaken in the nose upon a man’s face. 
I have no intention of giving up my belief in your personal iden- 
tity — though skepticism, on all subjects, is quite the order of 
the day. We are growing too wise to believe anything. 

In another respect, it appears to me, that you are not very 
well treated. It is doing gross injustice to a gentleman of your 
very regular habits, and uniform propriety of conduct, to ascribe 
to your influence, as is the case, all the absurd doings, the crazy 
theories, and the wild extravagances of earth. You are supposed 
to be the principal agent in the eclipses of men’s reason. Luna- 
cy is another name for insanity ; and every fantastic visionary, 
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that has a plan for extracting blood from turnips, and sunbeams 
from cucumbers, is said to be moon-struck —as if those peace- 
ful beams of yours, which play with so soothing an influence upon 
the fevered brow, had any power to disturb the harmonious ac- 
tion of the brain. I have some curiosity to know whether you, 
on your part, return the compliment— whether you hold the 
earth responsible for the madness in the moon. Are your crack- 
brains said to be earth-struck ? If such be the case, it is but po- 
etical justice. If your lovers are as much more frantic than ours, 
as the earth is larger than the moon — your politicians much more 
absurd, your editors as much more rabid — your situation is little 
to be envied. I think you would, if such be the case, have se- 
rious thoughts of retiring to what in the moon corresponds to our 
‘deserts of Arabia.’ 

Finding it so hard, as we do often, to get through a day of 
twenty-four hours long, I should like to know how your people 
contrive kill one, a month in length. How often must your fine 
gentlemen yawn and stretch themselves, between breakfast and 
dinner — and what an amount of shopping your fine ladies can 
accomplish in a single forenoon! What an ample web of small- 
talk and gossip can be woven in your morning calls! What a 
serious thing a ball must be with you. It cannot be till after four 
or five of our days, that your fiddlers begin to hang their drowsy 
heads ; and impatient mammas twitch the sleeve of their daugh- 
ters, who petition for only one-dance more. What volumes of 
soft nothings must be whispered, during the extent of such an 
evening, by young gentlemen, to their partners — and how many 
soft smiles bestowed in return! What unbounded facilities for 
flirtation, during those lingering, long-protracted hours! 1 hope 
the beaux of your dominions have more ample resources than ours 
to talk from — or sad must be the fate of the belles they attempt 
to entertain. ‘The shallow stream of small-talk, which meanders 
through the mind of a dandy of earth, becomes dry in a very few 
hours ; and a day would reduce him to a state of gasping exhaus- 
tion. How do you manage about your suppers ? Have you one 
general feed, or a succession of them, at regular intervals ? On 
the earth, the descent of the bipeds to a supper (after an absti- 
nence of an hour or two) is like the rush of an army of famished 
wolves upon a flock of sheep. A very promising young man 
lately ran over his mother, in his eagerness to get to the supper- 
table, on a false report being spread, that the last dish of oysters 
had been brought in. What a scene must be presented, when 
the door is thrown open to guests, whose appetites have been 
sharpened by a fast of two days! I take it, no infirm person 
goes to a party without having his or her life insured. 

How is the press in your dominions? Do the insect-race of 
newspaper editors buzz and sting in your world, as much as in 
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ours? Have you anything as good as the New-England Maga- 
zine, or as scurrillous as the Globe ? I presume you have very 
little of political agitation — as your people are so accustomed to 
your mild and patriarchal sway, as to have no desire for a change. 
Probably you have a Jack Cade, now and then to put down. Do 
your poets babble as much about the earth as ours do about the 
moon? [I take it, you have the good taste to put into the fire 
everything that comes to your hands, whose lines begin with a 
capital letter. Does this dark, prosiac earth, when seen from 
your sphere, look as pure and as calm as your realm does from 
ours? Do your heart-stricken people sigh for it, as for a better 
world, undimmed by care ? They would find life the same cheq- 
uered web of sunshine and shade here as there. In the moon, 
as well as on the earth, it is the mind that makes the world. 

You are, doubtless, aware that there is one half of the moon 
we have never had the pleasure of seeing. Does your authority 
extend over the other side of the sphere ?—or is there a 
separate dynasty ? Your subjects are, of course, the most en- 
lightened and intelligent, and probably look upon those unfortu- 
nate persons, who do not enjoy the earth’s glad beams, as deci- 
dedly an inferior race. These last must make frequent pilgrim- 
ages to the circumference of the circle, which we behold, for the 
sake of seeing the earth — and a majestic sight it must be! With- 
out doubt, there are many admirable descriptions, in prose and 
verse, of the sensations and reflections of the several writers, on 
the first sight of this globe of ours. A selection from them would 
be a good speculation for you, as we should like very well to 
know how we appear from that point of view. Our friends, the 
Harpers, would, no doubt, close a bargain with you, entirely to 
your satisfaction. 

Pray, in what part of your dominions is situated that Limbo, 
which, as every body knows, is the ‘receptacle for things lost 
on earth.’ It must be a place of ample dimensions. What a hete- 
rogeneous assemblage of things there must be there! ‘The schol- 
ar would find there the missing books of ‘Tacitus and Livy, the 
comedies of Menander, the philosophical works of Democritus, 
the Margites of Homer, and innumerable other glorious creations 
of divine minds. ‘There must be fortunes enough there to pay off 
the national debt of Great Britain, and reputations enough to fur- 
nish the administration-party, kitchen-cabinet, and all, with de- 
cent characters. As for hats, cloaks, umbrellas, penknives, &c. 
their names must be legion. Could we have access to its stores, 
what good results might take place! Mr. Van Buren might find 
his consistency, Mr. Cambreleng his self-respect, Mr. Hill his de- 
cency, Mr. Benton his modesty, and our venerable President his 
equanimity of temper. The mystery of the man in the claret- 
colored coat, would also be solved, as he is undoubtedly there, 
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in propria persona. Are our lost opportunities, our mispent 
days, the neglected golden occasions there, also? If so, who 
would not pray for an eagle’s wings. But, nothing can bring 
back the past — not even a journey to the moon. 

It is but fair, to apologize to you, for the impertinent conduct 
of those persons, who are constantly peering at you through their 
telescopes. It is, certainly, very rude, to intrude upon the pri- 
vate hours of a gentleman, in the way they do ; but, if you could 
hear the things, which they pretend to discover, you would have 
your revenge in the laughter that would shake your sides. Are 
there any such inquisitive and ill-bred persons, with you? If 
there are, we should delight to hear what they have to say about 
their discoveries. A lecture on the earth, delivered by one of 
your professors, to a Lunar Lyceum, must be a rare treat. 

I have often thought, how interesting a volume of reminiscen- 
ces you might bestow upon the world. We look, with rever- 
ence and respect, upon the man who can recall the events of 
threescore and ten years ; but, what should we say to you, who 
can remember when Cain was a little boy. You might reveal to 
us all the mysteries, and solve all the riddles, of the old world — 
the statue of Memnon, the oracle of Dodona—the fountain of 
Jupiter Ammon, that was hot at midnight, and cold at noonday. 
You could settle all the disputes, of the learned, as to the object 
of the Eleusinian mysteries. You could unveil all the juggleries 
of ‘ fanatic Egypt, and her priests ;’ and, tell us who really built 
the pyramids, and obelisks. What chasms in history, you could 
fill! what dark passages, you might elucidate ! what new light, 
you could shed upon the characters of eminent men! Were the 
ancients a taller, stronger, and more beautiful race, than we ? 
Have we degenerated —as old croakers say — from our progen- 
itors ? Could not ‘Tom Cribb have stood up a single round 
before Milo? Would Helen now look in vain through the 
world, for her peer ? 

Important as your communications might be, to the historian, 
the scholar, and the antiquary, still, I cannot but think, that they 
would have the interest of a romance, to the general reader. 
What an infinite variety of extraordinary adventures, has taken 
place, under your observation ! and, what atrocious crimes have 
been perpetrated, away from all eyes, but yours! What appall- 
ing tragedies and mirthful comedies have been acted, with no 
spectator to behold them, but you. How many romantic mani- 
festations of the passion of love, you must have witnessed, from 
the first enamored whisper of Adam, in Paradise, to the last flirt 
ation, on a balcony! In how many elopements, must you have 
been an involuntary confidant— and how many rope-ladders have 
you seen dangling from chamber windows! Your knowledge of 
the human heart must be unbounded— more than Shaksperian. 
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We see one another in masques, and dominoes ; but you discern 
the real face, and the true form. You have seen the darkest 
passions openly painted upon the brow and the lip. You have 
watched the assassin, stealthily dogging his victim ; and the mur- 
derer, openly striding to the accomplishment of his fell purpose. 
You have beheld the clenched fist, and the frantic gesture of 
despair, constrained to wear a smooth smile in daylight. You 
have witnessed the unrest of guilt and the spasms of remorse. 
Many of the human passions are like certain wild beasts, that 
slumber in the day, and go about their work of destruction un- 
der the friendly veil of night. Your experience, in the darker 
traits of human character, I fear, has given you but a poor opin- 
ion of us; though not a few good and generous actions must 
have fallen under your observation. But you are too benevolent, 
and too wise, to be a misanthrope. You are too philanthropic, 
to judge of the whole kingdom of the human heart, by a few re- 
bellious and disorderly provinces. 

Though the inquiry may be an impertinent one, I should 
like to know, whether you are a married man or not; and, in 
general, any personal details about yourself would be highly ac- 
ceptable to me. I have frequently imagined, that it was very 
possible that your lady, the Woman in the Moon, resided on the 
reverse side of your luminary ; and, that the true solution of our 
being deprived of the light of your countenance, is to be found 
in the fact, that you are absent on a visit to her. I am, certain- 
ly, inclined to admit an explanation, which supposes in you so 
much warmth of conjugal attachment. ‘The astronomers — who 
are a very fanciful set of men — give us a very different one ; but 
entitled to about as much respect, as their hardy denial of your 
existence. It is possible, that I may have rudely touched a ten- 
der chord, and awakened painful vibrations, by these remarks ; 
if so, let my apology be found in the strong interest I feel in you, 
and in everything that relates to you. 

I have gone on, talking to your Serene Highness, as familiarly 
as if we had been college chums. But, this is a republican 
country, and a leveling age ; and, I beg that you will take no 
offence, as none is intended. I hope that you will overlook my 
troubling a person, of so many and such important cares, with 
this frivolous andrambling letter. I should hardly venture to trou- 
ble you with it, did not your face, which I now behold from my 
window, beam with such an air of friendly invitation, as embold- 
ens me to conclude it, and to subscribe myself, with sentiments 
of the profoundest gratitude, for the remarkable countenance you 
have ever shewn me ;— 

Your most obedient servant. 
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HYMN TO JOY. 


FROM SCHILLER. 


Joy, thou brightest Heaven-lit spark, 
Daughter from the Elysian choir, 

On thy holy ground we walk, 
Reeling with ecstatic fire. 

Thou canst bind in one again 
All that custom tears apart ; 

All mankind are brothers, when 
Waves thy soft wing o’er the heart. 


Myriads join the fond embrace ! 
*T is the world’s inspiring kiss ! 
Friends, yon dome of starry bliss 

Is a loving father’s place. 


Who the happy lot doth share, 
Friend to have and friend to be ; 

Who a lovely wife holds dear — 
Mingle in our jubilee ! 

Yea: who calls one soul his own — 
OnE, on all earth’s ample round ; 

Who can not, may steal alone, 
Weeping, from our holy ground ! 


Sympathy ! with blessings, crown 
All, that in life’s circles are ! 
To the stars she guides us, where 
Dwells enthroned the Great Unknown. 


Joy, to every living thing, 
Nature’s bounty doth bestow — 
Good and bad still welcoming ; 
On her rosy path they go. 
Kisses she to us has given, 
Wine, and friend in death approved ; 
Sense, the worm has — but, in Heaven 
Stands the soul, of God beloved. 


Myriads, do ye prostrate fall ? 

Feel ye the Creator near ? 

Seek Him, in yon starry sphere — 
O’er the stars, He governs all ! 


Joy impels the quick rotation, 
Sure return of night and day ; 

Joy ’s the main-spring of creation, 
Keeping every wheel in play ; 

She draws from buds the flow’ rets fair, 
Brilliant suns, from azure skies, 

Rolls the spheres in trackless air — 
Realms unreached by mortal eyes. 


As her suns, in joyful play, 

On their airy circles fly ; 

As the knight to victory — 
Brothers, speed upon your way. 
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From Truth’s burning mirror, still 
Her sweet smiles the inquirer greet ; 
She, up Virtue’s toilsome hill, 
Guides the weary pilgrim’s feet. 
On Faith’s sunny mountain, wave, 
Floating far, her banners bright ; 
Through the rent wall of the grave, 
Flits her form, in angel light. 


Patient then, ye myriads live ! 
To a better world press on! 
Seated on his starry throne, 

God the rich reward will give. 


For the gods, what thanks are meet ! 
Like the gods, then let us be ! 
All the poor and lowly greet, 
With the gladsome and the free ! 
Banish Vengeance from the breast, 
And forgive our deadliest foe ; 
Bid no anguish mar his rest, 
No consuming tear-drops flow. 


Be the world from sin set free — 
All our follies be forgiven ! 
Brothers, in that starry Heaven, 

As we judge, our doom shall be. 


Joy upon the red wine dances ; 
By the magic of the cup 

Rage dissolves, in gentle trances, 
Dead Despair is lifted up. 

Brothers, round the nectar flies, 
Mounting to the beaker’s edge ; 

Toss the foam off to the skies — 
‘Our Good Spirit’ here we pledge ! 


Him, the seraphs ever praise, 
Hin, the stars, that rise and sink ; 
Drink to our Good Spirit, drink ! 
High to Him, our glasses raise ! 


Spirits firm, in hour of woe — 

Help, to innocence opprest — 
Truth, alike to friend or foe — 

Faith unbroken, wrongs redressed ; 
Pride, unquelled by tyrants’ thrones, 

Cost it fortune, cost it blood — 
Still may merit win her crowns ; 

Down with Falsehood’s poisonous brood ! 
Closer draw the holy ring ! 

By the sparkling wine-cup, now 

Swear to keep the solemn vow — 
Swear it, by the Heavenly King ! D. 
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UNITED STATES SENATE.* 
NO. I. 
THOMAS EWING, 


Tue biography of this Senator from Ohio, is but another illus- 
tration of the power of intellect, in struggling with and overcom- 
ing all obstacles, with which birth, fortune, and situation seemed 
to have clogged it. It is therefore instructive and interesting. 
And, while it instructs and interests, it stamps a denial upon, and 
a refutation of, the charges of those men who have attempted to 
prejudice the people of the United States against the Senate, by 
comparing it to the British House of Lords, and representing its 
members as princes, dukes, and nobles ; so that, one would al- 
most suppose, from their description, that at least every Whig 
Senator was a nobleman, sprung from royal blood, adorned with 
stars, garters, and ribbons, and wearing all the robes of royalty. 
The biography of Mr. Ewing — of ‘ ‘Tom Ewine,’ as he is fa- 
miliarly called, at the Salines, in Virginia and Ohio — will set all 
this matter right. 

The family of Thomas Ewing resided, prior to the Revolu- 
tionary War, near Greenwich, Cumberland County, New-Jersey, 
where the old family-mansion is still to be seen. George Ewing, 
the father of the Senator, was born there in 1754. In 1775, the 
father enlisted in the New-Jersey line, where he obtained the rank 
of a lieutenant, in which he continued till ’78, when he resigned 
and left the army. Whilst in the army, he sold, on credit, the 
property which had descended to him ; but, when the bonds be- 
came due, continental money, then a legal tender, was rapidly 
depreciating. Nevertheless, he was obliged to take it, in pay- 
ment ; but, m a short time, it was worth nothing. ‘Thus reduced 
in circumstances, with the prospect of a large family, he removed 
to the western side of the Alleghanies, in 1786, and settled on a 
small farm, near West Liberty, Ohio County, Virginia, where 
Thomas Ewing, the Senator, was born, in December, 1789. 
In April, 1792, the family removed to the mouth of Olive-green 
Creek, on the Muskingum River. About the year 1795, the 
Indians rising in all directions, they were obliged to take refuge 
in a block-house, at Olive-green, to avoid the danger of being 
massacred. An elder sister had taught young Ewing to read ; 
and, while he was in the garrison, he very assiduously cultivated 


* This is the first of a series of sketches of some of the prominent members of 
the United States Senate. The author has had ample opportunities of collecting 


authentic materials for his undertaking ; and full reliance may be placed upon his 
statements.— Ep. 
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acquaintance with (almost) the only book it afforded — the Bible ; 
and thereby got the cognomen of Bishop. Old Mrs. Seely — 
well known, upon the Zanesville and Marietta road, as an enter- 
prising and talkative landlady — delights in recounting her recol- 
lections of ‘'Tom Ewing,’ while in the block-house. He was not, 
she says, like other boys — for, though he would be often found 
sitting in the ashes, in the chimney-corner, it was always with a 
book in his hand. He was, according to her account, constantly 
reading something. 

In 1797, he was taken back to West Liberty, and there went 
to school about seven months — at the expiration of which time, 
he returned to his father, who had then removed to the waters of 
Federal Creek, into what is now Athens County, Ohio. ‘The 
spot selected by his father, was then in the wilderness, and sev- 
enteen miles beyond the frontier settlements. Here, for nearly 
three years, they were shut out from any intercourse with the 
world. Young Ewing, during this time, read the ‘ Vicar of 
Wakefield,’ and ‘ The Fool of Quality.’ These, and the Bible, 
were all the books, which, up to that time, he had been able to 
procure. In the year 1800, a few other families, from New- 
England, had settled on Federal Creek ; and, in the winter of 
that year, a school was opened, under the superintendence of 
Charles Cutler, a Cambridge graduate, who was succeeded by 
Moses Everett, from the same College. Ewing studied, one 
quarter under each, the rudiments of a common English Educa- 
tion, and this was the total of his ‘ schooling,’ until 1812. This 
little enterprising community of New-Englanders, that were then 
settled upon Federal Creek, had but few books; and, to 
procure a further stock, they formed a library association, and 
raised a small fund, by subscription. This literary fund (in all 
probability, the first that was ever formed in the north-western 
territory) was sent to one of the eastern cities, and invested in 
books. The whole collection was brought across the mountains 
on horseback, in a sack. With the exception of Goldsmith’s 
works, the books were not well selected — consisting principally 
of the novels then fashionable, such as ‘ Amanda,’ the ‘ Romance 
of the Forest,’ and dull treatises on controversial doctrines of 
divinity. Subsequent additions were made to the library, among 
which, were Plutarch’s Lives, Stewart’s Philosophy, Darwin’s 
Zoonamia, and Locke’s Treatises on the Understanding. 

Young Ewing fell upon these, with a literary avidity, which 
none can understand but those who, under like circumstances, 
have felt it ; and he devoured the whole — reading, at all his leis- 
ure hours, and principally at night, by the light of hickory bark. 

From the age of thirteen, the life of Kwing was laborious. 
Then he became a substantial assistant to his father, upon his 
farm ; and by and by, he had the principal management of it. 
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Still, he found time to read, as all can find, who have a thirst for 
knowledge ; but, as he grew older, he had less time to read, than 
when a boy. The little he had learnt, however, but inflamed 
him with the desire of learning more. The love of knowledge 
was the prevailing and all-absorbing passion of his soul. ‘To be 
a SCHOLAR, was then the summit of his highest ambition. He 
felt, that he had acquired all the information then within his reach ; 
but this only taught him how little, in fact, he knew ; and was far 
from allaying his burning thirst for knowing more. Knowledge 
there was, he knew ; but how to reach it, was more than he could 
tell. Poverty stared him in the face. Obstructions thickened 
upon him. ‘The father and his farm anchored him at home ; but 
his buoyant spirits led him off, on a thousand plans — through 
many aerial castles, and in many delightful visions. Calculations 
were made, but made in vain. Plans were formed, but they 
were soon but air. A world was abroad, but what it was, the 
eager student hardly knew. And yet, the more he knew of it, 
the more he panted to act his part in it. But, the more he 
thought of his situation, the more he despaired. Jeflection, at 
last, ripened into actual suffering. His feelings became intensely 
interested. The bitter and melancholy conclusion, at last, was, 
that he must abandon all hopes, forever. 

But, in the summer of 1808, he was awakened from this stu- 
por, by a youth, nearly of his own age, whom his father had 
hired, for a few months, to assist him in farming — and who had 
rambled about and seen much of the world. The narrations of 
this young man, and of many of his adventures, awakened Ewing ; 
and, as money was what he wanted — in order to obtain the means 
of pursuing his studies —he was induced to go with him to the 
Kanawha Salines, in Western Virginia, in order there to try his 
fortunes. He obtained the consent of his father, and left home, 
early in August, with his knapsack on his back, and but little 
spending money in his pocket. He got on board of a keel-boat, 
at Marietta, bound for Kanawha, and made his way to the new 
El Dorado of his imagination. During the three or four months 
he was absent, he worked, as a common hand, at the sait-wells, 
and was tolerably successful ; but the greatest satisfaction he had 
was, that he could do something in future. He returned home, 
in the winter, with about eighty dollars, the amount of his wages, 
leaving his companion behind, whose roving disposition prompted 
him to rove still more. This money, Ewing gave to his father, 
to assist him in paying for his land. The surrender of this little 
and hard-earned treasure, to his father, for the purpose of ena- 
bling him to save his land from forfeiture, was no ordinary sacri- 
fice — as it postponed, for a year, all prospect of prosecuting his 
studies, and condemned him, for a while, to stifle the high hopes 
he then nourished in his bosom. 
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Early in the spring of 1809, Mr. Ewing set out again for the 
Kanawha salt-works. The whole of this season, until November, 
he spent in more assiduous labor, and he succeeded well — the 
profits of the season being about four hundred dollars, out of 
which he appropriated sixty, to pay the balance due on his fath- 
er’s land. He spent the winter at Athens, then a flourishing 
academy, but irregular in the course of studies ; as it left the stu- 
dent to pursue such a course as he might think proper. At the 
end of about three months, he left this academy, and returned to 
Kanawha — after receiving there such encouragement, from the 
the President of the institution, and such a stimulus from others, 
as fixed his determination to procure the means of obtaining an 
education. ‘The two next years, he devoted to this object ; and 
he returned from the Kanawha, in November, 1812, with about 
eight hundred dollars, in money ; but, with his health considera- 
bly impaired, by severe hard labor. This sum, he supposed 
would be sufficient to enable him to go through the preparatory 
studies, and acquire a profession. His health, however, was so 
much injured, that he was unable to recommence his studies. 
But he again fell upon the library, in the neighborhood of his 
home, which was now enlarged ; and, from the repose given him, 
and the leisure spent in reading such authors as Don Quixote, 
he laughed himself into such good health and spirits, that, in De- 
cember, he was able to go back to Athens, where he continued 
to be a most indefatigable student, until the spring of 1814. His 
progress, during this time, was very rapid. He became familiar 
with many of the best English authors ; and, as his judgement 
matured, he easily obtained a knowledge of English grammar, 
rhetoric, and logic. Mathematics, however, was his favorite 
study, for which he had a natural inclination — and hence, Euclid 
was the favorite author. The philosophy, which depended upon 
mathematical demonstration, he studied with care and pleasure — 
and in it, made much proficiency. He also studied the Latin, 
but determined to omit the Greek. 

In 1814, Mr. Ewing became satisfied that his funds would not 
hold out, and he took a school in Galliapolis. Not liking this 
employment, at the end of a quarter, he relinquished it, and re- 
turned to Kanawha — the old scene of his labors — to collect a 
small sum that was due him, and to see what could be done 
towards adding something to his funds. He threw off the 
dress of the student, and again went to work at the Salines. He 
hired a furnace, and in one month of incessant toil—the sever- 
est he ever undertook—he improved the state of his finances, 
so that he felt confident they would bear him through his studies. 
At some period of his labors, at the Kanawha salt-works — and 
it was probably this— he labored twenty hours, out of the twen- 
ty-four ; and he was often found, during the four hours allotted 
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to sleep, walking with open eyes, but still asleep, between 
the two rows of boiling salt kettles, where a false step would 
probably have destroyed life! With this hard-earned treasure, 
he returned to Athens ; where he continued till the spring of 
1815. At the examination, in May, 1815, the trustees of the 
institution voted him the degree of A. B. ; being the first, with 
one other, upon whom this degree was conferred, by a college in 
Ohio. 

The circumstances which decided Mr. Ewing’s choice of 
profession, were probably these. In 1810, he took a boat-load 
of salt to Marietta. While there, accident led him to the Court- 
house. ‘The court of Common Pleas was in session ; and he 
entered a Court-house, for the first time in his life. It happened 
that an interesting criminal trial was going on. The attention of 
the young salt-boiler was riveted to the scene; nor did he quit 
the room until the case was closed. He had witnessed a high 
intellectual effort ; he had listened to an advocate (the late Ili- 
jab B. Merwin) of uncommon ability. Hitherto, he had not 
known or felt the power of eloquence. We may suppose, that, 
along with this admiration of intellect in another, there was asso- 
ciated a consciousness of his own mental powers, and a feeling, 
kindred to that which caused the untutored Correggio to exclaim — 
after gazing, for the first time, upon the picture of Raphael — 
‘], too, ama painter!’ In truth, this must have been so ; for 
he turned away to pursue his toilsome occupation, with the fixed 
purpose of becoming a lawyer. 

After he left college, he spent a few days with his relatives ; 
and then began his legal studies, in the office of General Beech- 
er, at Lancaster, Ohio—a man of sense and intelligence ; and, 
for several years, a member of Congress, from Ohio. General 
Beecher discovered the merit, and approved the efforts of Mr. 
Ewing. He received him, as a student, into his office ; and, im- 
mediately upon his admission to the Bar, took him into partner- 
ship. While Mr. Ewing was pursuing his law studies, he was 
an indefatigable student — devoting to his books every hour, that 
was not required for necessary repose. 

In the year 1816, he was admitted to the Bar ; and, by a sin- 
gular concurrence of circumstances, he again entered the Court- 
house, at Marietta, where, but six years before, he had received 
his impulse towards the legal profession ; and was there to exert 
his own powers, in conducting a criminal defence. The charge 
was larceny, without positive proof; but, it was supported by a 
chain of circumstances, that established it beyond doubt. ‘The 
secret removal of the accused, about the time the goods were 
missed, was among the circumstances most strongly relied upon 
by the counsel for the State. In the cross-examination, Mr. 
Ewing inquired of the witnesses, whether his client had not been 
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convicted of a similar offence, and punished at the whipping-post. 
This turned out to be the fact ; and it was a matter of surprise 
to the Bar and the bye-standers, that he should have been so 
much off his guard, as to elicit this condemnatory fact. He 
then directed his examination, almost exclusively, to the manner 
of removal ; and re-examined the witnesses as to that —and 
gave it the most prominent station among the facts. But, with 
all his efforts to the contrary, the proof, in respect to it, remained 
clear and indisputable. ‘The evidence was closed—the case 
seemed to be hopeless ; especially in that aspect of it, which 
the course of examination had made the most important. ‘The 
counsel for the State fell into the snare which was laid for him. 
Hardly noticing the other facts, he dwelt alone upon the contro- 
verted fact of secret removal. Confidant that the proof was 
with him, as to that, he magnified its consequences, and made 
the guilt or innocence of the accused depend upon its existence. 
This was precisely what the young advocate desired ; and, in his 
address to the Jury, he at once admitted, to the surprise of 
all, that the proof of absconding was undeniable. Unless it 
could be satisfactorily accounted for, he agreed that it was con- 
clusive. He then, with admirable art, addressed himself to 
the task of explaining it away, consistently with the innocence of 
the accused. It had been proved, that, on aformer occasion, he 
had been publicly disgraced, at the whipping-post. He had be- 
come an object of scorn and derision to the neighborhood. It 
was not likely that he would remain among those who had wit- 
nessed his degradation ; or that, when he had fixed the time of 
his departure, he would be surrounded by his neighbors. He 
would go, just as it appeared he had gone, shunning the sight 
of those, who had no sympathy for him, and no regret that he 
was about to leave them. He would depart in silence and se- 
cresy. In this way, the effect of this prominent circumstance, 
upon which the case had been made to depend, was successfully 
removed. 

Mr. Ewing’s rise at the Bar was rapid. He entered, almost 
immediately, into full practice, in the counties of Washington, 
Athens, Fairfield, Pickaway, Licking, and Knox; and, as they 
were subsequently created, in the new counties of Meigs and 
Perry. Although this circuit embraced a territory larger than 
the State of Connecticut, yet, it was a small affair, when com- 
pared with the labors of the territorial lawyers, who practice, an- 
nually, in Marietta, Cincinnati, Detroit, Vincennes, and Kas- 
kaskia. 

Mr. Ewing has been distinguished at the Bar, for sound judg- 
ment, careful investigation, and the happy faculty of seizing 
upon any circumstance, occurring during the trial, and moulding 
it to the purposes of his case. In keeping with the character he 
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displayed, in the appropriation of his first savings, at Kan- 
awha, he expended his first accumulations at the Bar, in the pur- 
chase of a fine tract of land, in Indiana, upon which he settled his 
father and family. 

Mr. Ewing finished his collegiate studies at so late a period, 
and was, subsequently, for some years, sc constantly devoted to 
his profession, that his attention was never turned to political con- 
cerns, until the animosities of the old parties of our republic had 
been healed, by the balmy influence of Mr. Monroe’s administra- 
tion. He was, consequently, neither a federalist nor a demo- 
crat, according to past party designations ; and hence, he read 
of and judged of those parties, as he would read and judge of 
any other matter of history. 

His election to the United States Senate, was honorable to 
the legislature of Ohio. Wholly without family influence, and 
equally destitute of political influence, he was elected from a 
strong and just sense of his eminent qualifications. 

Before Mr. Ewing had taken his seat in the Senate, or reach- 
ed Washington, his reputation preceded him. But, the reputa- 
tion a Senator may have at home does not always stand exam- 
ination, when contrasted with the brilliant and powerful minds, 
with which he comes in contact, upon the enlarged area, where 
the whole Union meet. A man who is great in a single county, 
or mighty in his town, may dwindle into insignificance, when 
his taper is to burn amid the brighter luminaries of the Senate. 
Not so, however, with Mr. Ewing. He has but shifted the the- 
atre of his reputation, and augmented that with which he started 
in political life. Others, perhaps, there are, more eloquent in 
manner than he is — to whom, nature has given a finer voice, or 
a more captivating oratory; but few are more powerful in 
thought, few with more resources, few who have more, or 
better weapons, in any logomachic tilt. At once, he took a 
high stand, which he yet sustains, and daily strengthens. His 
speech on the tariff, in 1832, commanded attention, and had a 
wide circulation. ‘The same session, Mr. Ewing engaged in the 
debate upon Mr. Clay’s bill, providing for the distribution of the 
proceeds of the sales of the public lands, for a limited time ; in 
which, he advocated the passage of that bill, with great ability 
and effect. In the session of 1833, he made some remarks upon 
the Force bill, which he supported at the same time that he voted 
for the Compromise bill of Mr. Clay. These speeches, togeth- 
er with an address to the students of the Miami University, de- 
livered in September, 1833—a production, remarkable for its 
sound sense and excellent advice — and an oration, at the com- 
mencement of the Ohio canal, on the fourth of July, 1825, are 
all the published speeches or addresses, which have come under 
our observation, previous to the last session of Congress. 
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In the agitating session of the last winter and spring, (1835,) 
Mr. Ewing bore a conspicuous part. The legislature of Ohio, 
which, like the legislatures of Maine and New-Jersey, had be- 
come suddenly inspired upon the deposite question, so as to see, 
ina twinkling, through the constitutional and legal questions, which 
cost other minds days and weeks of painful investigation, at once 
instructed him to sustain the President. The right of the legis- 
lature thus to instruct, Mr. Ewing did not assent to. The 
people, he argued, were his constituents, not the legislature. 
Memorials, almost innumerable, sustaining him, were sent from 
different parts of Ohio ; and few, and far between, were the me- 
morials sustaining the legislature. Mr. Ewing delivered a speech, 
at length; upon this deposite question, in April; and, at various 
other times, on presenting memorials, he discussed the subject, 
and the effect of the disordered state of the currency, upon the 
State, which he in part represented. But, the great object, 
upon which he was engaged during the session; the one in which 
he, in common with his colleagues, Messrs. Clayton and Knight, 
did the most service to their country — and, of course, thereby 
brought upon themselves the peculiar abuse of that new depart- 
ment of the Government, commonly known as the Kitchen Cab- 
inet — was the searching investigation made into the affairs of 
the Post-office Department. 

Suspicion, three years ago, fell upon that Department. Mr. 
Clayton, the Senator from Delaware, and Mr. Holmes, the Sen- 
ator from Maine, both averred, then on the floor of the Senate, 
that, if the Senate would give them power, they would unfold 
corruptions and frauds in that Department, which would strike 
the nation with surprise and alarm. The friends of Gen. Jack- 
son, however, then prevailed in the Senate, and they dodged 
this inquiry, by resolving that it was illegal to inquire into im- 
peachable matter; for, if the Postmaster-General was proved 
guilty of fraud, the Senate, in its judicial character, might be 
called upon to impeach and try him! During the past winter, 
different auspices prevailed. ‘The Whigs had a majority in the 
Senate, and upon the Post-office Committee, there was a ma- 
jority of Whigs, though Mr. Grundy, of Tennessee, was Chair- 
man. This Committee prosecuted the inquiry into the affairs of 
the Department, with zeal and ability ; and upon Mr. Ewing, 
who stood next to Mr. Grundy, in the Committee, devolved the 
duty of making the report. 

Before this report came out, public expectation was highly ex- 
cited. Rumors of delinquency in the Post-office Department, 
were spread far and wide. ‘That corruption and favoritism ex- 
isted, many believed. But, the extent of that delinquency, the 
magnitude of that corruption, the peculiar characteristics of that 
favoritism, few suspected. And, when the report, signed by 
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Messrs. Ewing, Clayton and Knight, was published, the whole 
public was shocked ; and even the most daring defenders of the 
Administration, staggered under the blew. Abuse was lavished 
upon the Committee, of course, and Mr. [wing came in for more 
than his share. ‘The whole kennel of extra-allowance men, whose 
abuses he had exposed, were let loose upon him. ‘The imple- 
ments of that new branch of the Government, of which we have 
before spoken — the shovel, the tongs, the poker, the spit of the 
kitchen — were in lively commotion. The Post-office had been 
their chief instrument, by which this branch of the Government 
had created itself, and established its reign; and hence, it was in 
a tempest of indignation, that any man should dare invade their 
ern and drag their deeds to light. But, nevertheless, Mr. 
Ewing and his associates, boldly entered the Augean stable. 
Hercules himself, could not have cleansed such a stable. But, 
they dragged forth its impurities to public view, and upon them 
the public voice is pronouncing its verdict. The first resolution 
reported by the Committee, condemning the borrowing of money, 
as illegal, and, of course, without law, was passed by the unan- 
imous voice of the Senate. 

In the searching investigations, which Mr. Ewing made into 
the corruptions of this, the most powerful and the most extended, 
department of the government, he deserves great praise ; and 
great praise he has received from all. It required great firmness 
and much heroism of character; to grapple with a power so gigan- 
tic, yet so corrupt —a power, that holds all the avenues of intel- 
ligence, in this great country ; and that can poison them all, or 
stop them up, at pleasure ; where sentinels are located almost 
everywhere, from the islands on the Atlantic sea-board, to the 
remotest settlement of the far West ;—a power, that enters at 
every man’s fire-side— upon which almost all are dependent ; 
and from whose blows and persecutions, no man can say he is 
free. The moral courage, to ferret out the abuses of this tremen- 
dous engine for good or evil, it is fortunate for the country, that 
Mr. Ewing possessed. He shrank from no responsibility. He 
bearded the lion in his den. Under the authority of the Senate, 
he entered the Department itself, and ventured, as it were, into 
the very penetralia— dragging to light whatever was dark or 
mysterious, and exposing all to publie view. How far corrup- 
tion would have gone, if he had not thus rebuked it, no one can 
tell. ‘To what extent the Department would have been involved 
in debt, what bounds its favoritism would have been contented 
with, or where it would have stopped, no one could predict. 
Certain it is, that Mr. Ewing rendered a most essential service 
to his country ; and one, which the community cannot soon 


forget. 
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Thus, the reader has seen from what a humble and unpromising 
beginning, Mr. Ewing has reached his present dignified and ex- 
alted station. That he must have had a mind of a high order— 
industry, persevering and unconquerable — and a happy adapta- 
tion of means, to accomplish certain ends —no one can doubt. 
Obstacles, apparently almost insurmountable, he has overcome — 
thus teaching a Jesson to all, who, in the outset of life, may be 
discouraged by dark and gloomy prospects. And, for his indus- 
try and exertion, he is reaping a rich reward —not only in the 
agreeable retrospect of the past, and in the consciousness that he 
is acting ina sphere, in which nature destined him to move, and 
is thus doing good to his fellow-men — but in the tribute of thous- 
ands of admiring friends ; and there, too, upon the very spot 
where he acted the humble part of a per diem laborer — a com- 
mon salt-boiler! No longer ago than August last, a public din- 
ner was given him, at the Kanawha salines, attended by a large 
and highly respectable company, where he was greeted and wel- 
comed by his early acquaintance, who had known him before 
only as an industrious laborer ; but who had, subsequently, with 
intense interest, watched his course, as the statesman, the patriot, 
the lawgiver, the accomplished and powerful advocate. All this 
must have been highly gratifying, and doubly so, in consideration 
of the fact, that he was the artificer of his own fortune — and 
that his old associates were now awarding him the praise for his 
perseverance and labor. A dinner was also given Mr. Ewing, 
in Chillicothe, in August last. 

Mr. Ewing, in person, is large and stoutly built —so that he 
is, physically as well as intellectually, a strong man. In his early 
hard labor, in felling the forests of the West, and in feeding the 
furnace, at the salt-works, his figure must have been developed 
and strengthened much more than if, in early life, he had been 
devoted wholly to sedentary pursuits. To this day, he looks as 
if he could chop more wood than any other man, as well as chop 
more logic than the great mass of men. His brawny arm seems 
to be as fit for leveling the tall trees as for lopping off the ex- 
crescences of Post-office patronage and Post-office corruption. 
His manner of speaking is not graceful, but yet, it commands at- 
tention. He is powerful, however, from his matter, rather than 
in his manner. Plain, open, straight-forward, fearless, with little 
or no attempt at rhetorical flourish, he lays hold, with all his 
might, upon whatsoever his hands find to do. His eye is fixed 
upon a point, and it is impossible to swerve him from it. His 
logic is of a mathematical cast, and thus partakes of what was his 
favorite study. But, he seems to be well informed on every 
point, that arises in debate, whether it be a matter of history, a 
matter even of poetry or criticism; thus shewing, that he has 
read much, and has not read in vain. How instructive is the life 
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of such a man — and with what force does it commend itself to 
every young American, not only arousing him to exertion, but 
admonishing him to fix his ambition high, and to gratify it only in 
the path of virtue, integrity, and honor ; and thus to win that 
reputation, that abides and outlasts the corrosive rust of ‘Time! 
Honors ever seek him, in the virtuous days of a republic, who 
deserves them ; but, that is not honor, which is won by mean- 
ness and intrigue, amid the contempt of the world. Groveling 
ambition tarnishes and stains whatever it touches ; but, an ambi- 
tion, like that which animated the bosom of Ewing, dignifies and 
ennobles whatever it wins. 
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THE URSULINE COMMUNITY .* 


Wen: we seriously convinced, that every word of the work, 
purporting to be written by Rebecca Theresa Reed, under the 
the general title of ‘Six Monrus 1n a Convent,’ were true, 
we should not, for one moment, hesitate to declare ourselves for 
the Ursulines — to defend the persecuted party. Before enter- 
ing, however, upon the exposition, which we propose to make, 
of our own views, concerning the recent persecution, which has 
been leveled against the unoffending and harmless society of 
women — known under the name of the Ursuline Community, 
for some years past conducting a seminary, for the education of 
young ladies, on Mount Benedict, in the town of Charlestown — 
we will, by the leave of the sovereign mob, make a few prelimi- 
nary remarks. 

We would be distinctly understood to assert the right, enjoyed 
by any number of individuals in this free country, to form them- 
selves into an association or community, governed by any by- 
laws and rules they may see fit to adopt ; provided such by-laws 
and rules are not repugnant to the laws of the land, and provided 
also, that their practices are not treasonable, and no infractions 
of the well-regulated order of society. I have an undeniable 
right, with as many persons as I can persuade to join me — with 


** Six Months in a Convent ; or, the Narrative of Rebecca Theresa Reed, who 
was under the influence of the Roman Catholics about two years, and an inmate of 
the Ursuline Convent, on Mount Benedict, Charlestown, Mass., nearly six months, 
in the years 1831, °32 ; with some Preliminary Suggestions, by the Committee of 
Publication: Russell, Odiorne and Co.’ ‘ 

* An Answer to ‘ Six Months in a Convent ;’ exposing its falsehoods and mani- 
fold absurdities. By the Lady Superior ; with some Preliminary Remarks: Printed 
and Published by J. H. Eastburn.’ 
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them to immure myself from all intercourse with the world ; 
yea, even from the blessed light of the sun ; and, as long as my 
conduct is decent, and no guilty action, or nefarious destgn can 
be proved against myself and my companions, as a community, 
no tongue can gainsay that right. Should one of our number 
offend against the laws, so as to be amenable to punishment, that 
individual could be made to undergo the penalty of his offence ; 
but, no harm should, on that account, befall the community, of 
which he was a member. As a society, we should have a per- 
fect right to be strangely absurd in our manners, peculiar in our 
dress, and surperlatively ridiculous in everything else. We 
might, could we so agree, salute one another by touching noses, in- 
stead of shaking hands — button our coats behind our backs, and 
cut a pigeon-wing or a pirouette whenever President Jackson’s 
name was mentioned, or any other popular saint’s or devil’s ; if 
we chose to do so. We might determine never to marry, to be 
honest in politics, to make or not to make any queer manceuvres, 
that entered into our thoughts. So long as we did not offend 
against the proprieties of life, and violated neither the laws of God 
or of man, so long should we have a right to preserve our retire- 
ment, unmolested. 

The Ursuline Community, as a community, in that part of 
‘Six Months in a Convent,’ peculiarly the production of Miss 
Reed, are blamed chiefly for a set of foolish ceremonies, con- 
nected with their religion, or imposed by the rules of their order. 
Nobody is found fault with, during her residence at the Convent, 
except the Bishop and the Superior. Now, the Bishop’s impro- 
per questions cannot be called criminal, as the amiable Rebecca 
Theresa did not understand them ; (qua-re: how did she conjec- 
ture their impropriety ? ) and, if they had been made comprehen- 
sible by her intellect — with the assistance of 


© Nods and becks and wreathed smiles,’ 


it is not improbable that a young woman, of her romantic name 
and disposition, may have heard improper questions before, for 
which she did not so severely blame the youth who asked them. 
The Superior’s detention and threatened abduction of her person, 
would, if carried into effect, have subjected that lady (not the 
Community) to an action for forcible imprisonment, which proba- 
bly would not have been sustained, for want of sufficient evidence. 
Now this is the sum and substance of all the bitter accusations of 
Miss Reed ; the embellishment of her imagination, and the flour- 
ishes of her advocates — supposing the Committee of Publication, 
under whose fatherly care this modest volume has been issued, to 
stand in that interesting regard — would go for nothing. Their 
breath would only serve to cool the porridge of their own wrath. 
But, supposing all were proved, beyond the remotest possibility 
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of a doubt, what would be the sentence of the law ? The court 
would probably fine the Lady Superior one dollar, and admonish 
her not to seduce interesting young ladies into her Convent any 
longer. 

But, suppose We, the all-glorified people, take the law into our 
own hands, and proceed to execute our united vengeance — being 
fully convinced that the Ursulines are as bad as we could wish— 
what remains for us to do? What farther steps shall we take ? 
In school-boy phrase, what are we agoing to do about it? In 
Heaven’s name, what are we making all this fuss about? Shall 
we go and burn the house, lately the country-seat of one of our 
most respectable citizens, where these few women and the pupils 
have taken refuge, as we did their own fair dwelling on Mount 
Benedict? I am afraid the loyal citizens of Roxbury would 
give us a warm reception. I have it! Yes—we will burn the 
women themselves —all‘five of them, if there be so many. 
Let us accuse them of witch-craft. Let some young woman — 
Miss Reed, for instance — swear before severa! respectable gen- 
tlemen,— as respectable as the Committee of Publication — that 
she was ridden through the air on a broomstick all night, pinched 
black and blue, and fainted through excess of fear, one Sunday, 
in church, because, in the midst of her devotions, the devil ap- 
peared to her, in the ‘shape of a nice young man.’ This will 
be evidence enough. We can then burn them incontinently. 
But will this answer? No-—we might be laughed at; and 
though, like Mawworm, we ‘likes to be abused,’ we ‘ won’t be 
laughed at.’ All that remains to do, then, is to kick up such a 
row as to send every mother’s soul of them packing into Canada. 
This would be a glorious victory. We should then have time 
to cool, to remove the graceful ruins on Mount Benedict, 
and be all ready to put ourselves into another furious passion ; 
not with the anti-slavery people — we have ‘ fixed them ;’ not 
with the nest of hornets at the Federal-street theatre — they will 
die a natural death, if let alone; but with the Methodists ! 
Yes — the anti-Catholics! Having destroyed their antagon- 
ists, we can set about demolishing ‘ these whining, hypocritical 
rascals,’ as the mob delights to call the most extended sect of 
Christians in the United States. 

One word more — still under permission of our rulers, the pop- 
ulace — before we take it upon ourselves to say, whether we se- 
riously trust in the production of Miss Rebecca Theresa Reed ; 
sustained, as it is, and promised and vowed for, by such god- 
fathers as the Committee of Publication. We are about to an- 
nounce to the world, a solemn and important fact ; known only 
to a chosen few ; fact, of awful import ; a fact, which — when 
exploded and blown sky-high, by the train along which we are 
now sprinkling our small grains of powder, and to which we shall 
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directly apply our match-light — will cause a sudden start and sen- 
sation through the body-politic. We shudder to announce it ; but 
our duty compels us to state that there is about to be established 
in the city of Boston —in the very heart of this Pilgrim city —a 
Monastery! ‘The community will be composed of men who 
lead a monastic life, have taken a sort of voluntary vow of celib- 
acy (for a season at least); and no married man is to be permitted 
to reside within its walls. What its rules and observances are 
to be, we have not yet been able to ascertain ; though we have 
pryed into the subject, with our usual spirit of investigation. It 
will tend, however, more than any Convent, to discourage 
that glorious institution — Matrimony. And, that we may get 
torches in readiness to set it a-blaze, as soon as it shall be built, 
we would state that it is about to be established at the corner of 
Beacon and Tremont streets — and, though no name has been 
determined on by the monks themselves, it will generally be de- 
signated ‘ Bacnetors’ Hatt.’!! 

We have made these preliminary remarks, because, in spite of 
all assertions to the contrary, we believe the first excitement, 
against the Ursuline Community, to have commenced with the 
propagation of stories, attributed (perhaps falsely) to Miss 
Reed, concerning her residence in the Convent, and the horrible 
things she saw there. ‘Fhe fact was generally known, that she 
had written an account of her sufferings. Had her book been 
published immediately after her escape from the Convent, it 
would probably have tended to ailay the excitement ; for a set 
of absurd ceremonies and severe regulations, affecting no one but 
themselves, are the substance of the charges against the nuns. 
She but conjectures, from what she overheard, that she was to 
be abducted, against her will. ‘The idea of founding any serious 
accusations, on the positive statements mn her book, is too egre- 
giously absurd to be treated in a serious light. No! let it not 
be believed, that such charges, as those which are related in 
‘Six Monthsin a Convent,’ instigated the brutal outrage, which 
was perpetrated against the laws and humanity, in the burning 
of the Convent buildings, on Mount Benedict. Miss Reed 
may be as guiltless of having told anything beyond the statements 
now published in her name, as her Committee of Publication 
would have us believe ; but, with her running away or walking 
away from the nunnery, as it is called, commenced the circula- 
tion of certain rumors, which she, perhaps, did not originate — 
but which were freely bandied about by the vulgar, till they as- 
sumed such monstrous shapes as to startle even the cool and re- 
flecting. People abroad may be deceived ; but those who are 
near the scene have heard too much to credit, for a moment, the 
assertions of those who would maintain, that the little anecdotes 
of Miss Reed were the cause, the sufficient and efficient cause, 
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of the outraged feelings of the mob. Others have asserted, that 
the stories, concerning Miss Harrison, superadded to facts told 
by Miss Reed, formed the cause. Miss Harrison’s affair was 
discredited by many ; it was entirely disproved. She was said 
either to have been incarcerated by the nuns, or spirited away ; 
but the selectmen of Charlestown knew better, and judgmatically 
declared their knowledge, when it was too late. We all know 
better — cloak our knowledge as we will. 

The most opprobrious epithets, the most vile accusations are 
constantly applied to the Community of Ursulines. All the 
monstrous calumnies, which have ever been inflicted, in former 
times, on Convents, were heaped up, like faggots, around the 
fame of these few Roman Catholic women; and one new lie 
applied the firebrand to popular fury. Yes! and the flames 
are not yet quenched. ‘The smoldering embers are still hurled 
against the nuns and novices, in their retreat; and the pres- 
ence of some of the most respectable daughters of Protestant 
parents, have not deterred many wretches from shouting, as they 
rushed by their house of refuge in Roxbury, the vilest terms of 
a blackguard vocabulary. On the last Fast-day, a host of these 
rioters, in gigs, drove by the dwelling, and bellowed forth volleys 
of abuse, shouting names too vile to be repeated — applicable, 
doubtless, to their own female associates. But, we will not 


‘ Leap our light courser o’er the bounds of taste ;” 


though the indignation, which such devilish conduct inspires, can 
hardly be restrained within the goal of calm reason. 

Having thus expressed our conviction that, on the hypothesis 
that the little work of Rebecca Theresa Reed were strictly true, 
no very heinous offence could be proved against the Ursulines ; 
and that the relation of her experiences could not, if fully known 
at the time, have instigated the Mount Benedict conflagration,* — 
unaided by the disgraceful falsehoods, which were industriously 
disseminated by the enemies of good order — we come now, se- 
riously, to ask ourselves the question, whether we believe, or not, 
in her published narrative. 

We answer unhesitatingly — No! We believe, in common 
with the most respectable portion of our fellow-citizens, that Miss 
Reed is a weak, silly person, of a very romantic turn of mind, and 


*We must not fail to express the gratification, which we have received in the 
perusal of the very convincing and eloquent argument before the Committee of the 
House of Representatives, by Richard 8. Fay, Counsellor at Law, upon the petition 
of Benedict Fenwick and others, for restitution for the wanton destruction of 
their property, on Mount Benedict. ‘The Resolutions passed by the Legislature, 
disapproving, in set terms, of the crime of burning the Convent, were, in our opin- 
ion, a shameful avoidance of their duty, in providing for the miserable deficiency 
of the laws. 
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given to acting and speaking deceitfully. Her own book would 
prove this, were not the answer of the Lady Superior so entirely 
satisfactory. ‘This answer is written in a style, which shews its 
author a woman of an excellent education, fully adequate to the 
important task of presiding over a seminary of young ladies, and 
eminently worthy of the praises which are bestowed upon her by 
the intelligent parents who have placed their daughters under her 
care. We have been told, by ladies who have conversed with 
her — in confirmation of ber own denial of the vulgar phrases at- 
tributed to her by Miss Reed — that her conversation is elegant 
and her manners refined. ‘To our view, one of the strongest 
arguments against Miss Reed’s veracity, may be derived from the 
low-lived expressions, which she attributes to the Lady Superior 
and the Bishop. No person, acquainted with people in their sit- 
uation, would believe that they could talk about ‘ pancake,’ and 
‘Old Scratch.’ These terms, Rebecca Theresa probably 
heard among her particular friends. She may, for instance, 
have been so often told, that her fair hand was as soft as a pan- 
cake — that, desirous of advising the world of such an enviable 
possession, she attributed the compliment to the Lady Superior. 
‘Qld Scratch’ is an expression made use of so frequently by 
maid-servants, that she probably considered it the most familiar 
way in which she could make the reverend Bishop speak of his 
Satanic Majesty. 

The story of the Bishop’s requesting the dying nun to im- 
plore the Almighty to send him a bushel of gold, when she had 
got to Heaven, is another strong argument against the veracity of 
her narrative ; for, in the language of the Lady Superior, if this 
story be true, they not only imposed upon others, but suffered 
themselves to be imposed upon. Such an egregiously absurd 
and improbable story, as this, is enough, without her own silly 
confessions, to render her statements perfectly ridiculous. That 
the young woman is capable of the meanest acts of decep- 
tion, is evident in almost every page ; and nothing but the ex- 
treme gullibility of the mob would prevent the immediate expo- 
sure of the Committee of Publication. ‘Their prefatory sug- 
gestions show them to be too wise to have been gulled them- 
selves. 

The blame of the matter is not with Miss Reed. Let us wait 
cooly a little, till the present unwarrantable excitement shall sub- 
side, and see what will be the result. Meanwhile, we have two 
or three questions to put, which must be answered. There is a 
general determination to know the names of the wire-pullers of 
this grand puppet show. <A word or two, however, in explana- 
tion of our manner of treating this subject —a subject which, by 
sO many, is deenied of the most vital importance. A very re- 
spectable portion of our fellow-citzens have, since the burning of 
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the Ursuline Convent, expressed very little interest in the matter ; 
they look upon the excitement prevalent, with regard to the 
publications, to which we have referred, as a temporary gust 
which will blow over ; and that, therefore, the least that is said 
about it, the better. Our own view of the affair, is different. 
We think that the people should persuaded to look on this mat- 
ter in its proper light. The infinite absurdity of Miss Reed’s 
book should be exposed. The Lady Superior’s answer will 
probably make some converts to her cause ; but all that she can 
Oppose to assertions, are assertions. Her reply, we consider 
very good ; but it is, nevertheless, colored by her own feelings, 
and she is betrayed into expressions which are injudicious.* ‘The 
keen shafts of her satire fall harmlessly from such bull-hides as 
those of Miss Reed’s Committee of Publication. All that can 
be hoped from her answer, is that people will set off her charac- 
ter against Miss Reed’s, and judge between them. But what 
what would she gain by that? She will be answered, and an- 
swered again. Forty thousand works would dono good. What 
if she could disprove every word that has been published ? 
What would be the efiect? What matters it, whether Miss 
Reed’s statements, except with regard to the threatened abduc- 
tion, are true or not? ‘They amount to nothing. ‘The trouble 
does not lie there. Should Miss Reed herself be entirely ex- 
onerated from the charge of falsehood, or most darkly implicated, 
we do not believe that it would be effective of any important re- 
sult, one way or the other. No; the evil lies elsewhere. ‘ Six 
Months in a Convent,’ would have been bought and read and for- 
gotten — and the Convent might have been rebuilt without mo- 
lestation ; for nobody, as we have shown, can have a right to in- 
terfere with any number of individuals, in acting and living as 
they please. 

The Ursuline Community have little to fear from the state- 
ments of Miss Reed. ‘To sensible persons, they appear ridic- 
ulous ; and they would appear ridiculous to every body, were 
not such importance imparted to them by the Committee of 
Publication, who are generally thought to be responsible per- 
sons. The friends, whom this persecution of the Ursulines will 
raise up among the Protestants, must laugh at Miss Reed, and 
frown upon the Committee of Publication. Such questions as 
these, must be asked — yes, and they must be answered, too. 
Sneer at this demand as they will, the public will insist upon be- 
ing elucidated as to certain points, like the following. The 


* We would reprehend, in the strongest manner, the abusive language used by 
the Catholic presses, with regard to the reverend gentleman, who gave a certificate 
concerning Miss Reed’s disposition to teli truth. Such lying accusations can only 
tarnish those from whom they proceed ; and will fade away fiom his undimmed and 
ureproechable character, like vapor from a diamond. 
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names of this Committee—who are they? By whom were 
they constituted a Committee? Were they self-constituted ? 
Who of their number wrote the preliminary remarks to ‘ Six 
Months in a Convent ?’ Who, besides the publishers, receive 
the immense profits arising from the sale of this book? These 
questions may appear unimportant ; but, if answered, the public 
will know where to look for responsible confirmation of any state- 
ments, which may appear in print, or be industriously circulated, 
for the purpose of inflaming the mob to new acts of persecu- 
tion and outrage, on this small Community of women ; who, from 
the industrious malice with which they are pursued, would seem 
to be the very hand-maids of the Romish church, in the plenti- 
tude of her wickedness and power. 


A NEW MOVEMENT. 


THERE is a movement, so very strange, now going on in the 
political world, that, though our Magazine is not a newspaper, 
yet we feel it our duty to expose and to condemn it ; and to call 
upon all good citizens to come to the rescue. Who would have 
believed, three months ago, that, in Boston, — where stands 
the old ‘Cradle of Liberty,’ within sight of Bunker-hill — in Bos- 
ton, too, where the Whig flag has so often waved, in triumph ; 
and where it has ever waved, since Gen. Gage and his Tory 
throng were driven from our harbor, by American Whigs, — 
that here, at this late hour, men, high in place, high in the affec- 
tions of their fellow-citizens — men, too, abounding in property, 
and with a superabundance of means, both intellectual and mate- 
rial, to carry their wishes into execution, — that such men could 
here be talking of the expediency of surrendering old Massa- 
chusetts to the office-holders and their Chief! God forbid, that 
such a project should succeed. The pride of New-England, 
her long-cherished associations, the fame of our ancestors, which 
we, their children, have sworn to maintain — all forbid it. Yet, 
startling as such a project is, there is a plan, among certain men, 
who think more of their gold than of their God, to hand us over 
to Van Buren ! —to harness us and ours to the car of the Empire 
State, and to introduce here all that agrarian system of politics, 
that make New-York and New-Yorkers, not men, but mere ma- 
chines! Our leaders may be surprised at such an announcement. 
Credat Judeus Appella, non ego, some may cry ; but, neverthe- 
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less, such is the fact ; and though we run some hazard, in making 
the announcement, yet we shall turn neither to the right nor to 
the left, when imperative duty commands us to go onward. 
What has brought about this state of things ? some may ask. 
We can tell them. Disguise it as we may, there are strong 
prejudices existing in all parts of this country, disgraceful to us, 
as Americans, and perpetually jeoparding the fairest prospects of 
our Union. The South indulges in such prejudices with as much 
and probably more warmth than any other section of the Union. 
The West fosters them also, and western politicians, acting upon 
them, formed a coalition with the South against a man of the 
North ; so that Gen. Jackson was elected President, to the utter 
ruin though, of almost every politician engaged in the unhallowed 
work. ‘I'he North has these prejudices too, and they are strong ; 
but not so strong as in other sections — because our blood is 
mingled with the blood of our countrymen, in almost every State 
of this broad Union. But, the North has such prejudices, nev- 
ertheless ; and this feeling, united with the position and the alliance 
that Van Buren has in New-York, has given him Connecticut, 
came near giving him Rhode-Island, and is preparing to give 
him — start not! reader — even old Massachusetts. Van Buren, 
it is well known, is intimately connected with the manufacturers 
and bankers of New-York. His interest is theirs. He is bound 
with them, and dependent upon them. Hence the reason why 
he has used his influence for the destruction of the U. 8. Bank, 
because the destruction of this institution increased the value of 
bank stock, owned by the Albany Regency ; strengthened the 
corps of safety-fund banks, under their contro] — the ultimate ob- 
ject of the whole contest being, to bring the other States and 
State banks under the management of New-York banks —as 
New-York is the focus of the trade of the Union, and as remit- 
tances must ever be made to her and through her, her bills will 
be current everywhere. ‘This is the secret of Van Buren’s oppo- 
sition to the U. 8. Bank, although he and the whole Regency, 
before this plan was undertaken, petitioned for a branch of this 
bank in Albany. So with the tariff:—Van Buren voted for the 
tariff of 1828 ; and the most effective, though secret, supporters 
of the tariff, in the trying contests, that succeeded after 1828, were 
the friends of Van Buren, who resisted the compromise of Mr. 
Clay, even with Mr. Forsyth to aid them, as long as it could be 
done. ‘The polititical connexions of Mr. Van Buren were for the 
tariff. His alliance was a tariff interest ; which interest, how- 
ever much he might wish to shake off, for political purposes, he 
dare not shake off entirely. In 1828, Van Buren attempted to 
balance these interests; and he partially succeeded, with his 
usual cunning. ‘To the very day that he voted for the tariff of 
1828, all the Southern Senators believed he would vote against 
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it; and though he endeavored to excuse himself, for his decep- 
tion, under instructions that he himself got up in New-York, yet 
he never can forget the withering rebuke of Mr. Tazewell, of 
Virginia, who told him, as he (Mr. V. B.) passed his seat, in 
the most bitter tone — ‘ Sir, you have deceived me!’ 

This manufacturing and banking interest, with which Van Bu- 
ren is connected in New-York, exists all over the northern and 
eastern States, from New-England to Maine. This interest has 
made us the most prosperous part of our confederacy. Our 
southern friends forced us into it, and we went into it with great 
reluctance ; but, with the usual enterprize that distinguishes our 
people, we have made it one of the great interests of the North. 
The interest — the pecuniary interest of New-York, we mean — 
is the same as that of Massachusetts —at least, so far as manufac- 
tures are concerned, if no further. If Van Buren be elected, we 
know he must be a Northern President. We also know that, as 
he must always depend upon New-York for support, so he must 
always consult the interests of the Regency of that State, who rule 
the State, as it is well known, with a rod of iron. ‘The kindred 
interest that exists in Massachusetts, is now seeking an alliance 
with the same interest in New-York ; and a billing-and-cooing 
are going on, such as can exist only between gentle turtle doves. 
The friendship, proffered from New-York, has been met ; and, un- 
less the people arouse to the defence of their principles, we shall 
be sold before we know it. ‘The truth is, a great appeal is to 
be made to our interests, apart from our principles. Already 
has one prominent organ of Whig principles, in Boston, ten- 
dered Van Buren an alliance, under certain circumstances. 
‘We shall go for Van Buren before we will go for White,’ is a 
common phrase in the mouths of many, since the result of the 
Connecticut election. 

Before our citizens commit themselves, in any of these points, 
we ask their attention to a few reflections. What is our position 
in the Union? Have we not selected a man, whose reputation, 
all over the world, is an ornament to the State and our city, and 
solemnly nominated him as a candidate for the Presidency ? In 
point of character, for singleness of purpose, in all that makes a 
man good or great, who is his superior? And, if we look to the 
highest achievements of human intellect, no matter where we 
look — whether it be in Grecian, Roman, or English story — we 
turn to the boy of our woods, with a conscious pride, that this 
son of ours is foremost among them all. And, when such a man 
is before the public, in a position where we placed him, and where 
he never thrust himself; because Connecticut is lost, we talk of a 
crisis, in which we may sacrifice him for Van Buren ; because, 
forsooth, money here is allied with money elsewhere! If we are 
the true defenders of Whig principles, there can be no crisis in 
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which Van Buren can be the selection of Massachusetts Whigs ; 
and the vote of Massachusetts can never be given to him, but upon 
the grossest sectional and pecuniary impulses. _‘T’en thousand times 
more preferable, in our estimation, is even Judge White ; who, 
it true, is but a geographical candidate ; but what objection is that, 
to men who proffer a support to Van Buren, because Van Buren 
is from the North, and will support northern interests? The 
principles on which Van Buren is to be elected, if elected at all, 
must inevitably end in the destruction of this Government. The 
Pretorian guard of office-holders, which he is now summoning in 
Baltimore, is one of the worst signs of the times. What better is 
this guard, thus represented there, than the Pretorian.guard, that 
surrounded the Roman Emperors, and ministered to their will. 
If there were no argument against Van Buren, other than this, it 
would be argument enough. Here are one hundred thousand 
men — Mr. Calhoun estimates the number to be thus large — 
who purpose and intend, if they can, to fasten upon thirteen 
millions of Republicans, a President, to be elected in a national 
convention ; which nomination, if so it be named, all are ordered 
to support — under a penalty of proscription, if they do not sup- 
port it. And thus acting under such a threat, thirteen millions 
of people are called upon to rally round such a candidate, and 
ratify such a nomination! Such a system of politics as this, is 
ruinous to public morals, and has degraded them, and is grad- 
ually undermining all our free institutions ; so that the question 
no wherenow arises, ‘Is the candidate fit, honest, capable ?’ — 
but, ‘Is he regularly nominated?’ And, if so, he must, ac- 
cording to the Van Buren rule, be supported, though he be the 
arch fiend himself. What man of talents, what man of character, 
in a community like ours, is willing to reduce himself to such 
mechanism as this ? What Whig, in Massachusetts, will consent 
to become such a machine ? Who that loves Massachusetts, will 
consent to degrade her to the level of New-York caucuses — and 
be manacled by an Albany regency ; who, if they were to be of 
our own growth, our local pride might support ; but who, when 
the spawn of another State, no man, who has the soul of a free- 
man, can ever knuckle and kneel to. The labor-saving machinery 
of caucuses and conventions, after the Van Buren plan, will 
never do for Republicans. The price of their liberty is perpetual 
watchfulness ; and that, too, at the polls. In fact, the whole 
tendency of that general plan, for the regulation of elections, 
which Van Buren has contrived, is to transfer, from the many at 
the polls, to the few in the caucus, the whole power of the peo- 
ple, in the choice of their officers. Already has it generated a 
fungus in society that is its pest —a political aristocracy, called 
office-holders — who infest all the high places of power, and the 
low places too ; and who attempt to rule society by an iron scep- 
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tre, demanding of every man an abject compliance, not only with 
the will of their master, but with their own petty tyrannies ; and 
punishing and proscribing all, who have too much pride to be the 
slaves of slaves and the instruments of arbitrary and vindictive 
power. This political aristocracy, unknown to the Constitution, 
is more than a third estate in the realm, and is as violent and pro- 
scriptive, in all its proceedings, as the Spanish inquisition. Not 
that it takes life ; for that, it has not yet attempted to do — unless 
it be, that the aim in the Poindexter conspiracy was to end in 
the destruction of his existence, as well as his character — but, 
hot-headed and reckless, it attempts everything audacity dare do, 
and is advancing further every year ; now plundering upon Indian 
reservations — now wallowing in the corruption of one great De- 
partment of the Government — anon seizing the whole treasury, 
and holding it, at this moment, under their absolute and unlimited 
control, so far as its custody and transfer are concerned, with all 
the revenues likely to arise from such an immense fund at interest. 
To hold on to this aristocracy of office-holders — these nobility 
of the elections — to extend, to fortify and perpetuate its power, 
is the object of the Baltimore Convention, where the representa- 
tives of this oligarchy are about to assemble, for the purpose of 
selecting a nominal head, (already selected, by-the-way,) who is 
to give them the loaves and fishes of the State; for which they, 
in return, are to cajole the people into being his hewers of wood, 
and drawers of water. Purposing to exclude the people from all 
participation in this Convention —this grand packed jury, as it 
has well been called — is the assembly, to be holden in Baltimore, 
accessible to all the movements of the northern Albany Regency, 
almost within eye-shot of the Kichen Cabinet ; and by such jury- 
men, with the treasury-teats already in their mouths, a Chief 
Magistrate, for twenty-seven confederated States, is to be elect- 
ed— provided the machinery turn out to be strong enough to 
manacle a majority of the people. 

In such a Convention, vested with such high powers — a mere 
sham Polish Diet — there is to be but one branch; no Senate, 
no check, no power of revisal for itself, no appeal ; a Convention 
too, ruled, no man can tell how or by whom — uttering the fearful 
and terrific edict, Carthago delenda est, against all who do not obey 
its mandate. All the State governments, too, are melted down in 
its crucible, and this great confederacy is to be made one con- 
solidated empire, in which New-York is tovreign, in all the mag- 
nitude of her mighty population. Called, we say, the Conven- 
tion was at Baltimore, on purpose to exclude the people, and the 
direct representatives of the people. Pittsburg would not do. 
The yeomanry, on the Ohio and Mississippi rivers and their tribu- 
taries, might pour in there — for Pittsburg is accessible to them 
all by water. The chain of the Alleghanies must be thrown be- 
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tween them and the regency. No man can then afford to enter 
this packed jury of the office-holders, unless he holds an office, 
or has one in immediate promise. ‘The expense is too great. 
The humble farmer, in Maine and New-Hampshire, must obey 
the nod of the political Cra:sus, who is able to travel to Baltimore. 
The pioneers of Alabama and Mississippi must sit ‘quietly down, 
and execute the request of some Indian agent, or some specula- 
tor in Indian reservations, who has made enough out of Jack- 
sonism to pay him for becoming Van Buren’s tool. In short, a 
high Court of Judicature is about be held ; an American Star 
Chamber, for the first time, whose proceedings are to be omnipo- 
tent, while the people — thirteen millions of people — are to be 
but a mere Court of Record! 

After what we have said, we need not add that we spurn such 
dictation. There is no crisis, that can happen, that will make us 
yield to it. ‘The President has selected his successor. He has 
summoned his Star Chamber, in Baltimore ; and, by the tenor 
of his prerogative, commands all to echo his choice. The peo- 
ple are now to be called upon to ratify and record the choice ; 
and thus make a direct step to hereditary monarchy, too—for, 
if the President had a son or a daughter, who knows but that his 
choice would have fallen upon him or her, instead of falling upon 
the little pet of his old age? No man, in whose viens ever ran 
a drop of Whig blood, no descendant of the Pilgrims, no true- 
hearted American will ever consent to echo a selection thus made. 
Treachery in our ranks, the all-absorbing cupidity of gain ‘may 
make some men’s principles hang loosely about them ; but the 
spirit of Massachusetts will never brook such dictation. _ If poli- 
ticians attempt it, we tell them, then, they attempt it with certain 
ruin. ‘Their doom is sealed, the moment their movement publicly 
appears. God never made Bostonians to be the slaves of tyrants, 
or of party machinery ; and Boston is but the heart of all the 
colony ; and while we have within sight anything to remind us 
of the principles for which our fathers bled, we have no fear that 
their sons will disgrace such fathers — and, for the sake of gain- 
ing a little gold, sell out all their virtue. Thank Heaven, we are 
not thus degraded. New-Kngland may falter and hesitate and 
doubt ; but the spirit is here —the true spirit, which, whenever 
the time comes, will illuminate and electrify the whole people. 














CRITICAL NOTICES. 


“Im Oration, delivered before the Transylvania Whig Society, 
February 22d, 1835. By Robert Wickliffe, Jr. Lexington, 
Kentucky. 


Te author of this oration is a young man of great promise. He was gradu- 
ated, or was to be graduated at Harvard University, in the class of 1834. He 
was, we believe, among that number, who, upon remonstrating against the pro- 
ceedings of the college government, in relation to certain disturbances, were 
refused the baccalaureate. For his future success, it is plain that he need be 
dependent upon no influence, indebted to no favor. His talents — which, for a young 
man of twenty, are very remarkable— will, if properly exerted, render him an honor 
to that country, of which, with all the freshness and the glow of youth about him, 
he speaks so enthusiastically and so well, in the oration before us. 

Societies of young gentlemen, at college, who demand every year to be cele- 
brated by some effort of oratory or flourish of poetry, generally make them- 
selves very ridiculous by certain annual promulgations of nonsense, which, in the 
shape of pamphlets, the members inflict upon all their acquaintance, with their ‘ best 
respects.” We seldom do so rash a thing as to read a production of this kind; wheth- 
er emanating from a young head, or from the overtasked brain ef an old declaimer. 
Prepossessed, however, in favor of the gentleman whose name is on the title-page 
of the ill-looking, badly-printed pamphlet, with a blue paper cover, that lies before 
us, we bestowed upon it an attentive perusal. We arose from it with gratifica- 
tion —and we take pleasure in speaking favorably of this youthful piece of elo- 
quence. We are no prophets — and if we were, should perhaps have little honor 
in our own country — but we ask our readers to watch this young man ; for we 
venture to predict for him, a successful and brilliant career. 

The faults of Mr. Wickliffe’s oration are a great desultoriness of style, a changing 
from one subject to another with unphilosophical rapidity, a defect in the arrange- 
ment of his subjects, and too frequent reference to the examples of ancient time. 
The two first are the peculiar errors of a young mind, not subjected to any severe 
application ; and the last, of a youth still musty with academic lore. ‘ Qui nous 
delivera des Grecs et des Romains ?? We wish that those who are ambitious to 
be scholars, would make a more successful display of a knowledge of English lit- 
erature, refer more frequently to the great men of modern ages, and suffer the ashes 
of the old days of Greece and Rome to rest for a little while undisturbed, without 
being constantly raked over, in the hope of finding some faint sparks, that have not 
glimmered in every oration and poem, since the revival of letters. We do not 
accuse Mr. Wickliffe of any false pretensions to scholarship ; he may have thought, 
it fit to talk learnedly before a learned society. 
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The orator’s excellencies consist in a calm and dignified manner of treating great 
subjects, of an entire freedom from affectation, and of a certain loftiness of expres- 
sion, which gives energy to his thoughts. He is entirely free from arrogance, does 
not indulge in the caviling spirit of modern Ciceros, and displays a liberality of senti- 
ment, which would do honor to an experienced statesman. ‘That part of the oration 
in which Mr. Webster is so eloquently eulogized, is, we are happy to percieve, 
* going the rounds’ of the newspapers. We prefer to present an extract, which is 
not so favorable a specimen of the orator’s powers, but which shews him fully en- 
titled to the praise we have not hesitated to bestow. 


‘Among the many measures which would undoubtedly tend to the permanent 
interests and union of the States, none is so important, er so desirable, as the bill 
which was proposed, but unfortunately not adopted, to divide the proceeds arising 
from the sale of the publie lands among the several States according to their popu- 
Jation. Jt is a measure founded upon just principles of public policy, and compre- 
hensive views of public interest. ‘The public lands were purchased by the blood 
and the treasury of the whole confederacy. It is unjust that the proceeds arising 
from their sule should be confined to the States in which they happen to lie. When 
these benefits shall be thus distributed, we shall have another, and a very strong 
motive to union. ‘They are benefits which will interest every man’s feelings, and 
every man’s door. So long as the public domain continues open and unfilled, there 
will be a refuge for the poor, and a home for the unfortunate. ‘The emigrant bears 
with him the feelings and attachments which he formed in his native land. The 
hardy pioneer recounts to his children the deeds of their fathers in another clime, 
but not in another country, The son of New-England is the same man amidst his 
own rocky hills, and the high mountains of the West ; the emigrant from Carolina 
changes not his character by settling on the banks of the Missouri. We all know 
the policy by which Rome made herself mistress of the world ; but ours is a juster 
and more humane policy. We do not conquer nations feebler than ourselves, and 
then drag them through the streets of our capital, in all the pomp of triumph, and 
all the insolence of victory. We plant no.dependent colonies ; we hold at our nod 
no subservient allies. ‘The wilderness is redeemed from the savage, and lo! the 
desert smiles. In the midst of trackless forests, and on the banks of almost unnav- 
igable rivers, cities and towns and villages spring up in a day. Impenetrable 
woods and deep morasses, are changed into fruitful fields and fertile meadows. On 
the ruins of the Indian’s cabin, soon arise the splendid mansion of the rich ; on the 
site where once stood the Indian’s wigwam soon is built a great and populous city. 
Our territory has stretched farther and farther ; our population has spread wider 
and wider, but we have not yet reached the limits our domain. ‘They appear to 
end, when they only commence, and like the deceptive horizon, they recede as 
fast as we advance. Sixty years age, the spot upon which we now stand, was a 
perfect wilderness. A party of hunters who had penetrated thus far into the woods, 
hearing of the first battle that was fought in the Revolution, gave the name of Lex- 
ington to the place of their encampment. This great and powerful State ; these 
rich and cultivated fields ; this liberal and intelligent population ; this beautiful 
city, and the noble public works which adorn and distinguish it ; this literary soci- 
ety, and the learned university of which it is a part — all bear striking, and yet only 
partial proof to the progress and improvement of a little more than half a century. 

It is quite probable that the establishment of a National University, would sub- 
serve the same purposes as the measure, of which I have just been speaking. Mt 
was one of the plans which Napoleon conceived in the height of his power, to in- 
stitute an academy, where the young princes of Europe should be brought up in 
friendship and intimacy together. There can be no doubt that the friendships, 
which are formed in youth, frequently last during the whole of our lives. There 
can be no doubt, that acquaintance seldom fails to beget kindness and esteem. 
When young men from the various States, shall receive their education in a Na- 
tional University, they will get rid of their prejudices — will acquire a more liber- 
al mode of thinking, and will return home so many able and zealous advocates of 
our common union. It is painful to see the influence which geographical limits ex- 
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ercise over the conduct and feelings even of our public men. It is painful to hear 
some of our ablest statesmen declare, that they vote for measures, not because 
they add to the prosperity of the country at large, but because they will promote 
the interests of their own immediate constituents. Men of talents and deserved dis- 
tinction, are kept out of office and deprived of public estimation, because they have 
had the misfortune to be born within a certain State or within certain bounda- 
ries. ‘The most vulgar prejudices are appealed to ; the worst passions are called 
into play ; integrity is forced to yield to corruption, and the vile demagogue pre- 
vails over the able statesman,” 


The Insurgents ; a Historical Novel. 


This book is a quiet tale of still life, notwithstanding its bellicose appellation. 
We can hardly call a rebellion, in which only three drops of blood are spilled, a 
very outrageous affair. Thus runs the plot: Two gentlemen have each a sister, 
and the course of their true loves might be depicted by a square, with two right 
lines drawn across from each angle to its opposite. In plainer words, Major Talbot 
falls in love with Miss Eustace ; and Major Eustace with Miss Talbot, and Miss 
Eustace with Major Talbot, and Miss Talbot with Major Eustace. We think this is 
sufficient!y explicit. ‘The gentlemen take opposite sides in politics ; one fomenting 
and the other opposing the insurrection of Shay. Out of this foolish revolt, the 
piece is carved. All the incidents, but one or two, are connected and interwoven 
with it. The rest of the materiel consists of sketches of character and manners. 

It is easy to find fault with any book, and we intend to find a good deal in this ; 
but, always in a spirit of charity. For example: the work is much too long. A good 
part of the contents might be struck out, with advantage; and the rest might be com- 
pressed. Jt argues a poverty of invention, to introduce a petty riot into every 
chapter ; and the author has no right to burthen the patience of his reader 
with a disquisition upon Homer’s Iliad, a dissertation on ‘the immortality of the 
soul,’ or reprints of some twenty harangues in the Massachusetts Legislature. Per- 
haps he has been betrayed into this error, by a natural desire to shew his learning, 
or the graces of his style. A little of it might be excused ; but we can read speeches 
enough in the newspapers. 

The two lovers are a brace of scoundrels ; it is hard to say which is worst. Tal- 
bot is a pitiful turncoat—an apostate, for the sake of place—who betrays his 
friends, and goes about to deprive them of their rights, without scruple or re- 
morse. We is likewise a mean, despicable enemy, who uses the chances of 
war and politics to crush the man, whose worst offences against him are, 
having staked his own life, in defence of his honor, and spared him when 
he was in his power. Still, he is invested with some good qualities. Major 
Eustace is as bad. He commits a deliberate seduction, under circumstances of 
peculiar baseness ; and all this passes, without a word of reprobation from the 
author. His father passes the matter over, as ‘a little scrape ;’ his brother is de- 
sirous of sharing the honors of the exploit with him ; his sister apologizes for him ; 
and even Miss Talbot will ‘ always treat him as an acquaintance and friend,’ when 
she meets him. ‘This is too bad. We do not expect an author to make saints of 
his characters ; but it is no more than decency to punish their crimes with proper 
consequences. Paul Clifford is brought to the foot of the gallows, by his; and 
Tom Jones at least falls in the esteem of his friends, by his amour with Molly Sea- 
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grim — though his is by no means so bad a case as this of Major Eustace. We 
have half a mind to call ‘The Insurgents’ an immoral book. 

Our author talks good Yankee, and a great deal too much of it. It may be al- 
leged, that his characters are Yankces, and must needs speak their mother-tongue. 
So they should ; and each of them should chatter in the dialect befitting his rank 
and station. In our opinion, the Yankee of a Yankee Colonel, or Judge of the Su- 
preme Court, is pretty good English ; though that of a Berkshire ploughman may 
be some degrees removed from it. Who ever heard, from the lips of a Judge, in 
Massachusetts, such words as ‘ plaguey,’ ‘pesky’? Most of the characters, whom 
the author gives us as men of rank, talents and education, talk in this barbarous 
way. Besides, some of them use the most vulgar and blasphemous expressions, 
and quote Scripture with a levity and profanity, which, we can assure the author, 
will not goa hair’s breadth towards enhancing the respectability of his book. He 
is the less excusable, because it is evident that he is one who has kept good com- 
pany, and ought to know better. If his heroes had been thieves or pirates, he 
might have put such language into their mouths with less propriety. 

‘The Insurgents’ presents a pretty wide range of character. The parts are 
many, happily conceived, well sustained, various, amusing, and consistent. We 
shall give ‘a list of the principal ones: —Col. Eustace —a brave revolutionary 
officer ; honest, honorable, careless, benevolent, and full of that charity which 
hopeth all things. Major Eustace —is first a gay, ardent, gallant soldier; then 
alazy student ; and afterwards a legislator, politician and rebel: he is,through- 
ut, brave, high-spirited, sanguine, talented, hot-headed and wrong-headed. 
Tom — his brother — a spirited and amiable, though mischievous, gallant. Major 
Talbot — selfish, base, and malignant ; but cool and brave, and fondly attached to 
Miss Eustace. Miss Eustace —a very woman, and a very loveable one ; full of 
all feminine and some masculine good qualities, with very little talent or energy. 
Miss Talbot —a very sober, sedate, talented, and ‘ judgmatical’ lady ; the leaw 
ideal of womanly perfection ; just such a person as a man of sense would wish to 
make a wife of. Hezekiah Brindle — Yankeeism personified: it will trouble any 
author to produce a better specimen of this variety of the genus homo. Moses 
Bliss — another animal of the same kind, but with a character of bis own ; a little 
of the knave, in a small way ; a little of the hypocrite, and a good deal of the 
Yankee. Daniel Shays—a drunken, imbecile, vulgar creature, with a |ittle 
touch of the Yankee, and a smaller one of the old soldier. Mrs. Applelon—a 
eream-of-tartar and flour-of-sulphur widow. Governor Bowdoin —a gentleman 
and statesman. General Lincoln —a gentleman and soldier ; — und many more, 
too tedious to enumerate. 

Our author does not often aim at wit, but falls into humor naturally and without 
effort. He is always good-natured, and sometimes shrewd. He has a keen sense 
of the ludicrous, and is never so happy as when describing the rustic of Massachu- 
setts. So great is his liking for this character, that he often blends it with others, 
totally dissimilar — and, upon the whole, gives us rather too much of it. He is per- 
fectly at home in the country church, by the country gentleman’s fireside, whether 
in the kitchen or parlor—or in the bar-room of the country inn ; and, in short, 
wherever the shrewdness and humor of New-England are to be found. His Yan- 
kees are not two-legged monsters, with an outlandish jargon in their mouths, like 
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those of some other novelists we could name, but altogether or nearly what they 
should be. Perhaps they are sometimes a little overcharged. His women, too, 
are neither dowdies nor angels, but human beings — such as we sometimes see — 
who speak and act like rational creatures, excepting when love is on the tapis, and 
then they are excusable. Nothing makes man or woman talk nonsense like love. 
We dwell upon Jane Talbot and Elizabeth Eustace, because they are the first 
ladies we have seen, on paper, for some time. 

There is certainly more room for censure in ‘'The Insurgents,’ than we have 
chosen to occupy ; yet, upon the whole, it is a pleasant book. 

The author is neither Irving nor Scott ; but he is a man of very respectable abil- 
ities, which he will do well to cultivate, with more care than is indicated by these 
volumes, We have criticized him for his own good, and he will, no doubt, be 
thankful ; but if not, and his next volumes shall shew no improvement, we shall 
think it our duty to shew less mercy. 


Tour on the Prairie. By the author of the Sketch-book. Phi- 
ladelphia: Carey, Lea and Blanchard. 


The production of a new work, by Washington Irving, is*’an event of no common 
interest in the literary world. This book, in our opinion, fully equals the expecta- 
tions, which were long ago formed, concerning such a result of the author’s tour to 
the far West. In exact and picturesque sketching of scenery, in fresh and 
vigorous description of character and adventure, he is inimitable. All classes of 
readers, whether they be found among the polished circles of European cities, or in 
the humblest village of the new world, can equally understand and feel the truth 
and beauty of his sketches. Pictures of the illimitable, the magnificent prairie, the 
boundless wilderness, covered with its numberless herds of wild animals, such as the 
deer, the elk, the bear, the wolf, and the buffalo, and traversed only by the savage 
Indian, or the scarce less savage borderer, must have a charm for the most phlegm- 
atic reader, had they been drawn by an ordinary hand. How much greater, then, 
our delight, when such subjects wake into life from the hand of Geoffrey Crayon ! 

Very admirable are the directness and simplicity, with which he describes natural 
scenery. There is no superfluous display of words, to obscure and mystify his 
descriptions. He seizes at once, with the eye of a skilful artist or poet, the striking 
features in a landscape, and paints them, in the most easy, natural, and unaffected 
style. He often gives us a vivid and perfect picture, by a single happy epithet, or 
a single well-conceived expression. His imagination never sleeps ; hut every sim- 
ple object of beauty, in nature, at once suggests to him some fanciful image or illus- 
tration. For instance: at one time, he descries two horsemen, upon a naked hill, 
upon the prairie — and this simple occurrence calls forth the following remark :— 
‘There is something exciting to the imagination and stirring to the feelings, while 
traversing these hostile plains, in seeing a horseman prowling along the horizon. 
It is like descrying a sail at sea, in time of war, when it may be either a privateer 
or a pirate. So, also, in describing so simple an affair as the destruction of a bee- 
hive, his imagination suggests a most happy and striking illustration: ‘ As to the 
poor bees, the proprietors of the ruin, they seemed to have no heart to do anything, 
not even to taste the nectar that flowed around them ; but crawled backwards and 
forwards, in vacant desolation, as I have seen a poor fellow, with his hands in his 
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breeches pockets, whistling, vacantly and despondingly, about the ruins of his house 
that had been burnt.’ At length, having settled on a dry branch of a tree, ‘ they 
seemed to contemplate the prostrate ruin, and too buzz forth doleful lamentations, 
over the downfall of their republic.’ On another occasion, after his party had com- 
mitted some depredations among the burrows of a certain community of prairie 
dogs, he alludes, in the following interesting manner, to the commotion their visits 
seem to have occasioned: ‘ Late at night, as I lay awake, after all the camp was 
asleep, and heard, in the stillness of the hour, a faint clamor of shrill voices from 
the village, I could not help picturing to myself the inhabitants gathered together, 
in noisy assemblage and windy debate, to devise plans for the public safety, and to 
vindicate the invaded rights and insulted dignity of the republic.’ 

Hlis description of the various adventures, that attended the march, are done with 


‘great spirit, and give us the most animated examples of the joys and the hardships 


of the wilderness, No one can read, without excitement and pleasure, his account 
-of the buffalo hunt, the deer and elk chase, the destruction of the bees, and the 
capture of the wild horse. It almost persuades one to exchange the pen and book 
for the horse and rifle, and te barter the common-place cares and occupations of 
civilized life for the wild license and the rough but stirring adventnre of the forest 
and the prairie. 

His descriptions of the hardy band of rangers, with whom he was associated, are 
always full of animation and graphic beauty. The following is a fair specimen 
of his manner in describing their encampment: ‘Camp fires were blazing and 
smoldering, here and there, among the trees, with groups of rangers round them ; 
some seated or lying on the ground, others standing in the ruddy glare of the 
flames, or in shadowy relief. At some of the fires, there was much boisterous 
mirth, where peals of laughter were mingled with loud ribald jokes and uncouth ex- 
clamations ; for the troop was evidently a raw, undisciplined band, levied among 
the youngsters of the frontier, who had enlisted, some for the sake of roving adven- 
ture, and some for the purpose of getting a knowledge of the country.” On another 
occasion, he gives the following picturesque sketch of their appearance, when on 
the march: ‘ We looked not unlike banditti returning with their plunder, and the 
wild dell was a retreat worthy to receive them. The effect was heightened after 
dark, when the light of the fires was cast upon rugged-looking groups of men and 
heroes ; with baggage tumbled in heaps, rifles piled against the trees, and saddles, 
bridles, and powder-horns, hanging about their trunks.’ 

The book abounds with passages of glowing description, from which, if space 
permitted, we would gladly borrow ; but must conclude with the following brief 
extract, which, in a few words, furnishes a distinct and graphic sketch: ‘Of all 
animals, a buffalo, when closely pressed by the hunter, has an aspect the most di- 
abolical, The two short, black horns curve out of a huge frontlet of shaggy hair ; 
his eyes glow like coals ; his mouth is open, his tongue parched and drawn up into 
a half crescent ; his tail is erect and tufted, and whisking about in the air—he is 


a perfect picture of rage and fury.’ 
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Celebration at Lexingion. —'The most 
interesting occurrence of the past month, 
in this part of the country, has been a cel- 
ebration at Lexington, (Mass.) to com- 
memorate the events of the nineteenth of 
April, 1775. Just 60 years have elapsed 
since the first arm was raised, in resist- 
ance of oppression — since the first blood 
was shed, in the cause of American Jib- 
erty. ‘The occasion was of the most 
heart-thrilling interest ; and it was one of 
the most affecting circumstances of the 
day, that there were present fen of the 
men who were engaged in the battle. 
Except one more, these ten were all the 
survivors of the battle. As the nineteenth 
came on the Sabbath, the celebration was 
held on Monday, the twentieth instant. 
The weather was unfavorable ; but the 
concourse of people from Boston and the 
neighboring towns, was very great. ‘The 
services were, in the highest degree, sim- 
ple as they were, solemn and impressive. 
At eleven o’clock in the morning, a pro- 
cession, escorted by two military compa- 
nies in uniform, under the direction of 
General Chandler, as Chief Marshal, aid- 
ed by several assistant Marshals, was 
formed in front of ‘the Monument-house,’ 
under a military escort, and proceeded to 
the village burial-ground. Here had been 
interred the remains of Munnror, Par- 
KER, Hapuey, the two HarRING- 
Tons, Muzzy, Brown and Portrer— 
the men who fell a sacrifice to the cause 
of liberty and their country, on the morn- 
ing of the memorable nineteenth. These 
relics had been deposited in a single cof- 
fin, about which were placed urns, bear- 
ing the names of the first victims. On 
leaving the burial-ground, the companies 
marched, with reversed arms, in advance 
of the hearse, which bore the hallowed 
ashes of the immortal sacrifice. Behind 
it, with tottering steps, followed the sur- 
viving soldiers of the battle—ten old 
men, who had fought in ‘Captain Par- 
ker’s company ’—and who had been 
spared, to see their country pass through 
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the gloom of war, and emerge into pros- 
perity, peace and honor. On reaching, 
the meeting-house, erected on the battle- 
field, the Sarcophagus was placed in the 
aisle, fronting the pulpit — the two mili- 
tary companies in the aisle. Religious 
and solemn services were then performed 
according to the following order: Adirge 
was first sung, by the choir; a prayer 
was then made by Rev. James Walker ; 
an ode was sung, written for the occasion 
by the Rev. John Pierpont. An oration 
was next delivered, by the Hon. Edward 
Everett ; »fter which, an ode, by Miss 
II. F. Gould, was sung ; then the bene- 
diction. At the close of these services, 
the procession was again formed, and the 
REMAINS were taken to the Monument, 
where a new tomb had been prepared for 
their reception, on the spot where the 
victims fell. ‘They were deposited in 
their permanent place of sepulture, and 
a volley of musquetry was discharged 
over them. Having completed this in- 
teresting ceremony, the procession re- 
turned to the *‘ Monument-house,’ in the 
rear of which, and under a spacious pa- 
vilion, a collation was prepared. ‘The 
interior of the pavilion was decorated 
with flags and scrolls, bearing the names 
of patriots, distinguished in the war of 
the Revolution, Mr. Everett’s oration 
was very effective. The ten old soldiers 
were present on the stage with him — 
and the impressiveness of the scene was 
truly grand. As Mr. Everett alluded, in 
the course of his address, to these sur- 
vivors, one of them, a Mr. Loring, rose 
from his seat ; on which, Mr. E., turning 
towards him, said —‘I pray you do not 
rise, sir; it is more becoming in us to 
stand.’ The address will undoubtedly be 
presented to the public. We shall have 
occasion, probably, to speak of it next 
month, It was universally thought wor- 
thy of the orator and of the occasion. 
Commemmoration at Danvers. — The 
object of this ceremonial was the laying 
of the corner-stone of a permanent and 
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appropriate monument, in memory of the 
eight citizens of Danvers, who fell at the 
battle of Lexington, the commencement 
of the American Revolution. At ten 
o’clock, a procession of the subscribers, 
Revolutionary patriots, and other gentle- 
men of Danvers and vicinity, was formed 
in the square fronting the Old South 
meeting-house, under the direction of a 
Chief-Marshal, and was escorted to the 
burial-ground, where lie the remains of 
several of the slain ; thence to the place 
where the monument is to be erected. 
Gen. Gideon Foster, with the surviving 
officers and soldiers of the Revolution 
present, laid the corner-stone, — under 
which was placed a variety of newspa- 
pers and other documents, and an in- 
scription, on parchment, containing a list 
of the names of the subscribers to the 
monument, names of the General Com- 
mittee, the Committee of Arrangements, 
the Secretary, the Treasurer, the Mar- 
shals of the day, and also the following 
caption :— ‘'T'H1s MONUMENT, erected 
in the year of our Lord, 1835, by the 
voluntary contributions of citizens of 
Danvers, in commemmoration of the bat- 
tle of Lexington, April nineteenth, 1775, 
and in memory of Samuel Cook, jr. 
George Southwick, jr. Benjamin Daland, 
Henry Jacobs, jr. Jotham Webb, Perley 
Putnam, and Ebenezer Goldthwaite, in- 
habitants of this town, who fell on that 
day. Andrew Jackson, President of the 
United States; Samuel T. Armstrong, 
Lieut. Governor and acting Governor of 
Massachusetts.? Among other articles 
deposited, was one half of a cannon-ball, 
that was fired through Monotony meeting- 
house, (West Cambridge) on the tenth 
of April, 1775, on the retreat of the en- 
emy. ‘The ceremony conciuded with a 
very affecting address, by Gen. Foster, 
who was present on the day of battle. 
After a short description of his share in 
events of the day, he thus concludes, in 
words which might well be appropriated 
by every venerable survivor : —‘1, a tot- 
tering old man, through the goodness of 
God, am still permitted to be here. Tam 
permitted to see this day’s ascending 
sun, and to witness these interesting cer- 
emonies. I[cantruly say it is one of the 
happiest days and most pleasing events 
of my life. A few days more, at most, 
and perhaps very few, and [I also shall 
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be numbered with the dead. But, while 
I see the spirit, that moved the patriots 
of ’76, bright and vigorous in the bosoms 
of their descendants — while I see the 
rights of my fellow-citizens maintained, 
and the Constitution of my country de- 
fended, I can say, with Simeon of old — 
* Now Lord, lettest thou thy servant de- 
part in peace, for mine eyes have seen 
the SALVATION OF MY COUNTRY.’ 
Maine.— The Legislature of Maine 
have adjourned, after a session of nearly 
three months. One hundred and fifty- 
six Acts and seventy-nine Resolves were 
passed. Among them was a bill, pro- 
hibiting the banks of that State from is- 
suing any notes of the denomination of 
one dollar after the first day of June next; 
of two dollars, after the first day of Jan- 
uary next ; and of three dollars, after the 
first of June, 1836. The circulation of 
these notes, after the periods named, is 
to be prevented by certain penalties, pre- 
scribed in the bill. It is designed to pro- 
hibit the circulation of notes of a smaller 
denomination than five dollars. New 
banks have been incorporated in the fol- 
lowing places: In Portland, with a cap- 
ital of $200,000 ; in Bangor, of 100,000, 
and in Wiscasset and Brewer, of 50,000, 
The Casco Bank, in Portland, has been 
allowed an additional capital of 100,000 
dollars, and the Calais Bank of 50,000. 





Virginia. — The Legislature of Vir- 
ginia adjourned on the twelfth ult. after 
a session of one hundred and two days. 
They have made large appropriations, 
during the session, for internal improve- 
ments, pledging, to a large amount, the 
revenues and credit of the State. The 
State of Maryland has also granted a loan 
of two millions of dollars to the Chesa- 
peake and Ohio Canal Company, for the 
completion of that work to Cumberland ; 
and of one million dollars to the Susque- 
hanna Railroad Company. 

Connecticut Election.— The election 
has gone in favor of the Jackson party, 
by a plurality of more than two thousand 
votes. Members of Congress are chosen 
by a plurality of votes. The Jackson 
candidates have been elected, both for 
members of Congress and State oflicers. 





